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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* On and after 10th mo. Ist, the office of THE INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, heretofore at 1020 Arch St., will be at 921 Arch 
Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the editors 
or on business, is requested to be addressed there ; and in general 
persons having business with the paper will procure its transac- 
tion there. 

For the convenience of those who may prefer to pay their 
subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ Book Association, 
arrangements have been made by whichit will actas our agent 
for that purpose. The store is now at 1020 Arch, but will be re- 
moved, at a future date, to15th and Race Streets. 


*,* Attention of our subscribers is called to the fact that we 
can supply other publications, in connection with the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, atadiscounted rate. We will take orders 
for a limited list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and month- 
lies), and will furnish the rate of charge to any who wish to know 
with the view of ordering. Persons making up their lists of read- 
ing for 1886 should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. 


*,* The paper is now mailed early enough, (about 24 hours 
sooner than it was), to reach all subscribers except those very re- 
mote, before First-day. As we presume that this is most satisfact- 
ory to them, weshall be glad to know of any points the paper 
does not reach so early. 


*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





*,* In answering advertisements in this paper, either person- 
ally or by letter, please name this paper. This will be to the ad- 
vantage of all parties concerned 
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PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, 


BEDs, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 
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| Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 


4 and 914 Race Street, Phila. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD « AND LEASED 
LINES, 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited”’ of oa oe 


ace cars *11.20 a.m 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m 
Chicago and Cincinnati amemnd *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ° *10.05 p.m 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m 
as Express . *4.30 a.m 

ra Express . 40 a.m 
Wat ins Express 211.50 a.m 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m 
Kane Express . 7.40 a.m 
Lock Haven Express. .30 a.m 


Renovo Express, 711.50 a. m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. egehenten 


and 
H — xpress, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at4 


and 


lL. 

Shenandoah “Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 
a Express, daily, at 4.30 am. Luray Express, 27.40 


Harrisburg and York Express . 25.40 p.m. 
Mail Train . *7.00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation .15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express ‘ . ¢7.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick ‘Express | . 74.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 om. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.37 a.m., 2.20, 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


eek-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

and 11. bam. (Limited Express 1. 14 and 4.50 p. mS 12.44, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 6.30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

3. iv 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Geor e, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a. m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 
p.m. on week-days. Saturdays only, 5 p.m. Sunda ys, 8 a.m. 


(does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
hold, 5 p.m., week-days. 
Express for Easton, Delaware Water 


one ~~ Sunday : 

ap Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
00 p. m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 Pp. m. 

pager KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
S 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p. m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 8.30, 4.30, 5.80 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
6.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 


RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6,03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following _ 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 324 Federal we, pane, 


General Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER | 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., qe 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 


HARDWARE, 
TOOLS, ETC. 


) No. 1233 MARKET STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGRAVING, y 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


No. 1020 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PEA 1EACHER WA NTED F OR A FRIE. NDS? 
school. Address, with reference, Elizabeth E. Hart, 15te and 
| Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
| 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, | 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000| PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - - - - $500,000 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, betenee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults w ithout charge. Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
zes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 

JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice- President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
TERSON, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS.—Jas. Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Wm. 8S. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, oe R. 
Patton, John G. Reading, Wm. H. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.' D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore s En a Jacob Naylor, 


Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Fulessene:; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, H oe ; J. Simp- 
son Africa, ee: Henry 8. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown '; W. W. H. Davis, Degindean; | onaghan, West 
Chester : Charles Cooper, Allentown. 


a MUTUAL LIFE te oY Aga 





OTTO TTT TOT OTT TOOT Tee Cite get 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
IONS. par-ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@t 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. _ HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


= BLATCHLEY Beli itsam 
PUMP! Best 


plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
LATCHLEY’S 2 Lam in communication with all 
ROBERT KELSO, 











izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
for the same. money. 


2 great interest to every utilitarian 
hc. Cc. BLATCHLEY, UNDERTAKER, 


Hi to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants 

308 MARKET ST... Philadelphia. 

> For sale by the best houses in the trade. = No. 1508 Brown Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 





zers. Removed. to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 

Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 

TRIPLE ENAMEL Y the Agricultural implement buil- 

PORCELAIN-LINED posites yt 
oe ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
MANUFACTURER OF 

The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 
The best, most durable and com- 


Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
a@ Cinco PUMP we ona 
" s-f Che ay, 
* 2728S WM. HEACOCK 
f ods when you can get THEE BET PCAN ; Bi 
fortable SPRING MATTREsS in use. 
Made to suit any bedstead. 











ee 


fice, 1200 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF BuSINESS SCIENCES. 
OCCUPIES TWO COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 
alltheyear. Students ay Guan er ae, 
‘aculty of 19 instructors and lecturers, Superior facili 
for training young men and women in the Forms, Customs — 


Practice of current business procedure, and for the successful 
conduct of private and public affairs. for illustrated cir- 


THOS. J. PRICKETT, PRINCIPAL. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Seem sh in- 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Strawberries, Grapes, 


EVAPORATORS, Blackberries, etc., ete. 


$3.50. $6. $10. SEND FOR CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Eastern Mig. Co., 268 S. Sth St., Phila. WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N. J, 


Hair Mattresses, Cotton Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 


and Husk Mattressess For Hospitals, Asylums, and 
Feather Beds, Pillows. Private use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 
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Ages, 4to12. Parental care. Thorough instruction. 13th 
year. Sarah E. Fell, Principal. Mechanicsville, Bucks Co.,Pa. 
RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


(DHE. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL AT 

Chelten Hills will re-open ninth month (September) 16th, 
1885. For Circulars, apply to E. W. and A. Heacock, Jenkin- 
town Pa. 


MAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 











(HE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.— 

Offers unusual advantages (full college and preparatory cour- 
ses) in General Science, Chemistry and Physics, Agriculture and 
Agricultural Chemistry, Modern Languages, Mechanic Arts, His- 
tory and Political Science, Civil Engineering. Special Course in 
Literature and Science for Ladies. All tuition free. Fall term 
opens September 9th, 1885. Address, Gko. W. ATHERTON, LL. D., 
President, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 
RUSKIN COTTAGE. 

SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. . 

A delightful autumn Health Resort, open during September and 
October at reduced rates. 





ieeiidahi hid. eeeeoemcnee 
[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OK- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 





A FRIENDS’ FAMILY IN THE NORTHERN 
part of the City, will take a few young lady students as 
boarders. Home instruction in various branches will be given if 
desired. Reference Given. 
Address M. B. Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANTED.—SMALL ADULT FAMILY TO 
take furnished house and board occupants for rent. 
Address H. T., Office Friends’ Intelligencer. 


OTHER AND DAUGHTER WISH BOARD- 


ing with a Friends’ family by Oct. 1st, in vicinity of 15th 
and Race sts. Address, 1903 Arch St. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* — ble Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


LL PHex AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuiLa J. LINVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















HILDREN’S SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. | ]fONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 


Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
E. B. Webster, Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 

SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 

to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


Tae 


For correspondents For expert writers 
Nos. 2 and 3 Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. are the best. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 


FOUR SERMONS 
SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


Or FARMINGTON, N. Y., 


Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth Month 1885. In Paper Covers. 
Price 10 cents; (by mail 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) 
Orders received by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 
been partly sold, and Friends desiring copies should send in 
their orders. 


NOVE a. | ES IN FROM FRANCE, GERMANY 
AND SCOTLAND. 

More Fashionable Fancies. DR E SS G 0 0 D S 

More Ingenious Weavers. e 


Finest Assortment Yet Shown. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, — 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


M ARK Contains the Life and Essence of Animal 
TRADE Bones. We are now selling Baugh’s Strict- 
7 i Raw Bone Meal, also Baugh’s 

ady Dissolved Pure Animal Bones, at 

very low prices. It would surprise farm- 

ers to know how very low they can pro- 


cure these brands from us. nd your 
name and address, and we will mail you 
our PHOSPHATE GUIDE. 


BAUGH & SONS, 20S. Del. Ave. Philada., Pa. 


a 
» 
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THE UNANSWERED PRAYER. 





BY MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 
TWAS long ago, 
When I was young. Alas! I did not know 
A better way. I said, “ It must be so, 
Or God cannot be good.” 
Alas! alas! my poor, weak, human pride! 
How differently would I have quickly cried 
If I had understood ! 


And now I bear 
A thankful heart for that unanswered prayer; 
And so I think it will be when, up there 
Where all is known, 
We look upon the things we longed for so, 
And see how litile were they worth, and know 
How soon they were outgrown, 


—Christian Union. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS: ITS SPIRIT AND 
ITS FORM j 
T was about the middle of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, that a poor apprentice in Derbyshire felt 
called upon by the spirit of God to go and preach 
against the tyranny and corruption of the times. 
Through trials and temptations, through imprison- 
ments and persecutions, he steadily obeyed the voice 
within, and slowly gathered around him a band of 
like-minded men and women, who called themselves 
Friends. This is the origin of the Society of Friends 
or Quakers. 

Quakerism was a reiction against the wickedness 
of the court, the scandalous worldliness of the Estab- 
lished Church, and the narrowness of the non-con- 
formists. It was a cry for purity, fraternity, and 
equality ; a plea for religious reform with toleration ; 
a demand for the rights of man as man in the church 
as well asinthe commonwealth. It taught that the 
only authority over aman was the spirit of God which 
was in him, “the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” In accordance with this 
idea of personal liberty and responsibility the Friends 
adopted no written creed; their Discipline is merely 
a guide for the conduct of meetings, and the regula- 
tion of outward behavior. 

They believed that the spirit of God was in all 
men, independent of race, sex or condition ; and that 
the only means by which it could be removed was the 


1An essay read at Vassar College, Sixth, Month, 1885, by Lucy 
Davis, of the graduating class. 





constant disobedience of all its promptings, the con- 
stant yielding to evil passions. 

Such a doctrine was far in advance of the age in 
which it was propounded and was regarded as little 
less than seditious. The world could not believe that 
a people who, in vulgar parlance, “declared them- 
selves as good as anybody else,” would obey any laws. 
Especially the authorities could not believe they 
would make good citizens when they refused to pay 
tithes and war taxes, to take the oath of allegiance, 
or to doff the hat, or bow the knee tothe king. It 
took long years to prove that Friends were the most 
law-abiding of men ; that the principles of peace which 


_ forbade their contributing to defray the expenses of 


war also forbade their quarreling among themselves; 
kept them from drunken brawls and duels. Their 
refusal to pay tithes was because of their beliefin an 
individual, not a state religion, and was a step in the 
direction of religious toleration. This was going be- 
yond the Puritans, who, when they later obtained re- 
ligious freedom for themselves in the American col- 
ony, denied it to others. 

The refusal of the Friends to remove their hats 
was a slight thing, yet it brought upon them trouble 
and persecution. To them it was the symbol that all 
men were equal; to the world, it was a despising of 
authority. In the same way their use of the plain 
language gave offense. The Friends said, “ It is not 
the truth to address one person as if he were a com- 
pany ; to use you instead of thou; to call a man, mas- 
ter, or awoman mistress, when you do not so regard 
them.” This scrupulousness they doubtless carried 
too far, but who was harmed thereby? 

Besides their language, their dress distinguished 
them. By the plainness and neatness of their garb, 
they set an example to all of cleanliness and sobriety. 
And it must have been a striking example if such a 
man as Voltaire would remark upon it. Their dress 
also served as a safe-guard against temptation, for the 
wearer was often arrested by the thought of the in- 
consistency between it and his behavior. The Friends 
carried their love of simplicity to their meeting 
houses, and the conduct of the meetings. The land 
on which the house stood was not consecrated, for 
the whole earth was good in the sight of the Lord. 
The inside of the house was whitewashed ; the floor 
was filled with benches; there was no pulpit, but the’ 
elders sat in raised seats facing the rést. 

At their worship there was no presiding clergy- 
man, no religious ceremotiial. The Friends met in a 
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silence which remained unbroken unless some one 
felt called upon to speak. The women had as much 
to do with the government of the society as the men 
had. Thus the doctrine of the equality ofall human 
beings made Friends, from the beginning, the advo- 
cates of woman’s rights; it also made them later the 
opponents of slavery. 

It is true that Friends were often narrow. They 
forbade music, an amusement harmless in itself, and 
one of the most precious gifts of God. They did not 
allow pictures and statuary in their houses. They 
also discouraged learning, for although their children 
were all sent to school, it cannot be denied that they 
undervalued the refining and elevating influence 
which‘reading and study bring. 

Besides being narrow, Friends often carried out 
the letter of simplicity in speech, behavior, and ap- 
parel, and forgot the spirit. They forgot that sim- 
plicity in speech meant not only the use of thee and 
thou, but the absence of double meaning; they forgot 
that ifthey were forbidden the use ofoaths they must 
be all the more careful that their yea meant yea, and 
their nay, nay. They forgot simplicity in behavior 
meant integrity and self-respect, not the mere refusal 
to raise the hat and bow the knee; that plainness of 
* attire did not mean that the cloth was to be cut in 
such and such amanner, but that it was to be neat, 
quiet, and inexpensive, not requiring too much time 
or attention. 

Yet with all their faults Friends have had a great 
influence in the world’s history. They set an exam- 
ple of thriftiness, sobriety, purity, honesty and cour- 
age which is not to be forgotten in aday. It is said 
that their work is done and that they are fast disap- 
pearing. It may beso. I have no statistics to deny 
the statement, but I can say that if the formis dying, 
the spirit still lives. Thatspirit which was ahead of 
its day and generation at its birth has still much to 
teach the people. It has helped toward religious 
toleration; it has more work to doin that direction. 
It has shown that women as well as men are capable 
of governing ; it will help them to obtain their inde- 
pendence. 

But above and beyond these, it has inculcated the 
principles of peace, of love, and of good-will to all 
men. May the workings of the spirit continue until 
the whole world is knit together in the bond of an 
eternal brotherhood. Then we shall not weep over 
the vanished form. 





THE PATHWAY OF PROGRESS. 
HE following discourse was delivered in Boston 
by T. G. Milsted and recently published in the 
Christian Register. It very forcibly presents the true 
progress of the world through the influence of re- 
ligion. Referring to the reading of passages in the 
20th, 2ist and 22d chapters of the book of Exodus, 
he says: 
I read those passages to remind you that there was 
a time when those crimes and misdeeds were the 
common, every-day doings of men, when the morality 
and humanity which could keep men from doing 
them were very uncommon. There was atime when 
there was no law but that of thestrongest; when the 





stranger who, by any mischance of sea or land fell 
into a man’s power was considered his slave, and his 
life was at the disposal of his captor. There was a 
time in Israel when every one did what was right in 
his own eyes. There was no power to restrain him ; 
and the prophet rose up and cried, “They slay the 
widow and the stranger, and murder the fatherless.” 

What was to bedone? Where should the remedy 
be sought? The world could meet strength with 
nothing but strength: one crime was met with an- 
other; an eye was demanded for an eye, a life for a 
life. Then it was that the prophet of God came forth, 
and, in the name of religion, said, “Thou shalt not 
do these things,” giving no reason except that God 
so willed it. And this is the great fact to be empha- 
sized. Those ten commandments, most of which are 
now only common morality and have dropped out of 
the teaching of religion on to the page of the statute- 
book, were at one time the highest religion of the 
world. Through religion only they came into the 
world. In that rude, early age, the morality that is 
common now was far above the people; and it was 
religion that brought it down to them or, rather, 
lifted them up toit. Many a page of the Old Testa- 
ment shows us that matters which are now subjects 
of the commonest legislation were once entirely 
within the sphere of religion. Those principles of 
law and justice which make civilization possible, and 
which are now only secular, were in the first place 
religious. The misdeeds and crimes of men were not 
forbidden till religion forbade them. We owe the 
foundations of the State to principles that were first 
taught by religion. The social fabric of Europe and 
America to-day is reared on the ten commandments. 
They are the foundation of our country, our State, 
our homes. They were rightly called the laws of 
God, for they set forth the conditions ordained of 
God on which alone civilization can be reared. The 
principles of our common law first fell from the lips 
of the prophet. 

Likewise, if you go back and trace the genesis, the 
beginning, of all that we call right, the virtues, good- 
ness, you will find that they had their beginning in 
religion. Why, even such a secular sentiment as pa- 
triotism was once a religious feeling; for, in early 
times, the king was most prominent as the represen- 
tative of God. Treason against him was the same as 
treason against God. We see this strongly brought 
out in the Old Testament, where it tells that David 
refrained from killing Saul simply because he was 
“the Lord’s anointed.” Further, Jerusalem was the 
beloved and holy city simply because it was the city 
of God. And though the respect for king or ruler 
and the love of one’s country have, to a large extent, 
become separate from religion, yet at first such feel- 
ings were entirely religious. This is not true of the 
Jews only, but of a!l early conditions of society. The 
Egyptians prostrated themselves before Rameses II., 
and said, “We are come before thee the lord of 
heaven, the lord of the earth,” etc., identifying the 
king more than did the Jews even, with the Supreme 
Being. Sentiments and beliefs which now are secular 
had to be upheld, during the early stages of civiliza- 
tion, by the sanction and authority of religion. Law 
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came everywhere into life through religion : it pointed 
out the path men had to advance from barbarism or 
anarchy to civilization. 

But we need not go so far away as Palestine or 
Egypt to find proof of this truth: it works about us 
to-day, and the nineteenth century has furnished 
notable instances of it. The .code which Moses 
brought forth and to which he gave the highest sanc- 
tion of religion had been largely accepted by man- 
kind. They found that, to exist as civilized nations, 
they must give the Mosaic code all the force of statute 
law. Then religion dropped that old code, and went 
on to something better. The Mosaic law had done 
all it could, and the world was ready for a step be- 
yond it. 

It is hard for us to realize the condition of the 
world eighteen centuries ago, before it had taken that 
step; for, to get a true picture of ancient times, we 
should have to empty our present world of its chari- 
ties, its humanities, its philanthropy, and all the finer, 
disinterested graces of life. The great cities of olden 
time were very different from anything in Christen- 
dom to-day. They were filled with multitudes of 
people wholly uncared for. In their dark and un- 
known corners were lived out tragedies of misery and 
grief that no man heeded, so long as they did not 
concern himself. The sick and maimed were allowed 
to lie in the street and die. The blind and dumb had 
no home, no refuge from the common battle of life, 
but had to take their chances with the rest. The ma- 
niac wandered at will through the public ways or 
was driven to a distance, where he could do no harm. 
In going over the sites and through the ruins of an- 
cient cities, we see the temples where the people 
bowed before their gods; we see the monuments that 
they erected to their national greatness and te per- 
petuate the memory of their great achievements; we 
see all the noble works that ancient art was called 
upon by public zeal or private enterprise to build. 
But is it not strange that explorers have never yet 
unearthed the ruins of a hospital or an asylum? have 
i never found in that ancient world a home for the or- 
phan or the aged? have seen no trace of all those 
charitable institutions that now adorn Christendom ? 

These things were wholly unknown to the ancient 

oS world, were foreign to the aim and scope of the life of 
ancient times. There was no one then to take up 

the cause of the down-trodden ; no voice to plead for 

them in the halls of legislature nor even in the tem- 

ples of religion. The highest among the people were 

wholly separated from the lowest, and would have 

scorned the idea that there was any bond of union 

between them. There were no ties binding theslave 

and his master, none between the few on the top of 

the wave of life and the multitudes engulfed in its 

depths. From a humane stand-point, the world was 

in a chaotic condition, just as centuries before in the 

time of Moses, it had been morally chaotic. Again, | as soon as such communities get farther along in the 

what was the remedy? What was to be done? As | path of civilaztion, they will make the mere bodily 

in that first instance at which we looked, it was the | charities a secular matter, and religion will press on 

man of God who again came forth and inthe name of | to something higher. And now I think the mission 

religion proclaimed all men equal and brothers, no | of religion is plain: it is to be the advance-guard of 

¥ matter whether they were weak or strong, great or | the world, the advancing ideal that is always ahead 
small, bondor free. And it was the man of God who | of the race. Its mission is to go before mankind, and 


first said, “Go out quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and bring in hither the poor and the 
maimed and the halt and the blind.” And with what 
result? The truths which Jesus proclaimed, which 
at first wereentirely religious, have slowly become 
secular, just as did the Mosaic code. He first taught 
that all men were free and equal, and at last the 
Constitution of the United States declares the same 
truth. He first said,“ Go out into the streets and 
lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, the 
lame and the blind ;” and at last the laws of this State 
and this city make provision for so doing. Look at 
the laws which in this State and this city supply the 
great lack ofcharity and benevolence that we saw in 
the civilization of ancient times, and you will find 
that those laws repeat and are based on truths that 
first fell from the lips of the master. Our charitable 
laws and all laws and customs of like character were 
once religion, were rejected and laughed at as being 
wholly in the air; but at last Christendom has accep- 
ted them, and written them upon its statue books. 
To take an illustration: eighteen hundred years 
ago there was no such thing as a hospital in all Eu- 
rope, nor in all the length and breadth of the Roman 
Empire. To be sure, Rome had hospitals for her 
soldiers, but for them alone. They were built by her 
prudence, and were on no higher level than her com- 
missariat ; and the Roman Senate would have deemed 
him a madman, if any one had proposed to build an 
asylum out of the public treasury, and gather into it - 
the poor, the lame and the blind. But the monas- 
teries and convents,—the houses of religion,—as soon 
as they were established, began to open their doors 
to the sick and injured. Then Christian men of 
wealth saw that this was a good thing, and built 
homes especially for those who needed care; and, at 
last, the State saw that it was a good thing, and now 
the asylums and hospitals are largely taken out of 
the hands of religion. Yet through it they first came 
into being; and the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
when it enacts a law to build a new hospital, does not 
stop to think that it is only obeying Him who said,— 
what the world had not thought of till then,—Go out 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in 
hither the sick, the poor, the lame and the blind. In 
enacting any such law the Legislature did but reén- 
act what was already written in the New Testament. 
We see this process of the secularization of religious 
truth at different stages of progress in this country. 
There are some places in the south-western part 
where the charities that are here entirely secular are 
still a matter of religion. Even in this land there 
are some places where there is no such official as an 
overseer of the poor. In times oftrouble the churches 
raise money, and a committee or the minister must 
play the part of overseer of the poor. In such places 
religion is largely taken up with these matters. But 
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point out the pathway that leads into new regions of 
life. Religion is ever standing on Mount Sinai, hand- 
ing down newer, better tables of the law, which, 
though at first religious, in time become secular; for 
religion repeats and reiterates the law of God till it 
becomes the law of men! till it is written in their 
statute-books and in their lives. Then, when one 
step is gained, it presses on to something better, holds 
out a higher ideal, proclaims a higher law, thus for- 
ever “guiding the nations groping on their upward 
way.” Religion keeps the r:ce ever looking heaven- 
ward. It stands above the world, interpreting the 
laws of heaven and then making those laws binding 
upon earth ; giving new messages of the spirit that 
bring into the paths of men a diviner light, that leads 
them farther away from darkness to a closer walk 


with God. 
[To be concluded. ]} 





Contributed to Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A CHAPTER FROM A HOSPITAL DIARY.' 
esa month, 23d.—Capt. Charles W. was ad- 
mitted to our hospital this afternoon at 4 o’clock, 

sick of yellow fever. Fear he will be very ill; has 
already been prostrated several days without medical 
* attendance. I trust our efforts to restore him to 
health will be blest. He tells me he is trying to bea 
Christian, and has a Christian’s blessed hope. I am 
cheered by this assurance. He must not be left alone. 
I shall have care of him through the day, and Mr. F. 
will watch him at night. 

24th.—Found the Captain this morning in a very 
high fever, attended with delirium. Mr. F. says 
this has been his condition all night, and he has been 
extremely restless, but is now cheerful, and talks to 
me about his wife and three children, George, Charley 
and Lulu. Poor fellow, he says he wants to live for 
his family, but feels resigned to the will of God. 
“ You will take care of me?” he said in a beseeching 
way. I promised, with divine help to do all that lies 
in my power, and I intend to be faithful so far as ny 
strength will hold out. What a spell this stranger 
has thrown around me;—perhaps it is the bond of 
Christian fellowship—and his kind, affectionate 
nature that has won me so. He is so grateful, and so 
satisfied with any little attention paid him, such as 
combing his hair and bathing his face and hands. 
However restless he may be, if I sit by him with his 
hands in mine, he is always soothed and quieted. I 
have been reminded to-day of what my own dear 
sons might have been to me; but the Lord giveth 
and the Lord taketh, blessed be his holy name. 

25th—Our patient is very sick—quite delirious. 
There is little to build upon, but our good Doctor is 
hopeful, and is doing all that skill and experience can 
do. Dear Father, bless the means that are being 
used to save this life—so precious to the loved ones 
at home. I leave him feeling very despondent, for I 
have seen so much of this treacherous disease; but I 
commit the poor fellow this night to his and my 
Father’s holy care. 

26th.—Found the Captain a shade better this 
morning. He hada bad night, was very delirious, 
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calling frequently his little George. Strange to say 
not an improper word or profane expression has 
escaped his lips in all his ravings. Surely he must 
be a pure hearted man. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart.” 

27th.—Our patient is in a drowsy stupor this 
morning, which Mr. F. says has continued all night, 
his mind wandering, but quite composed. I fear this 
lethargy is an unfavorable symptom. Tried to rouse 
him by asking questions about his home. It had the 
desired effect for awhile ;—he saw the ruse, however, 
and smilingly said: “I know you are trying to keep 
me awake.” He has been suffering from a terrible 
hemorrhage all day, with constant delirium. I fear he 


is past hope, though the Doctor continues hopeful. - 


As I leave him for the night, my only confidence is 
in committing him to the keeping of the great 
Physician. 

28th.—The blessed Sabbath. Dreaded to go into 
the hospital this morning, fearing to find our patient 
worse, but, thanks to my Heavenly Father, he is ap- 
parently better. If the terrible hemorrhage could 
only be checked I think there might be reason for 
hope. After bidding him “good morning,” I re- 
minded him that this was the blessed resurrection 
morn. “Qh, yes,” said he, “I know that my dear 
wife and my church brethren will be praying for me 
to-day.” He is very much prostrated, and craves ice 
constantly. This is certainly the most malignant 
case of yellow fever I have ever seen. The fever is 
now broken, but is assuming a typhoid form. God 
help the poor sufferer. 

29th.—The Captain is decidedly worse this morn- 
ing, but perfectly resigned and patient. His mind is 
in such a wandering state, and his condition is so de- 
pressed, that I have had but little conversation with 
him. In the few lucid intervals I have tried to cheer 
him, but not at any time to induce him to believe he 
will recover, though I have said nothing discourag- 
ing. I am satisfied that when “the Master cometh 
and calleth for him, he will be found ready.” In all 
my experience among the sick and dying I have 
never witnessed such patience. Even in his wildest 
delirium he can be controlled by words of kindness. 

30th.—The Doctor thought the Captain a shade 
better when he came this morning. Wish I could be 
so hopeful. 1 do not see any change, only he is not 
so depressed ; this may be a hopeful sign. As noth- 
ing is impossible with God, I think he will hear the 
prayer of his servant and raise him up from this bed 
of sickness. He is so entwined around our hearts 
that neither Mr. F. or myself is willing to entrust him 
to any care but our own, night or day. 

3lst.—The Captain continues the same and the 
Doctor is hopeful. He is always glad to see me when 
I enter the hospital; seemed more so this morning 
than usual—is always ready for me to bathe him and 
comb his hair. I told him that I so loved “ that pret- 
ty curl” of his that when he got well and went home 
he would haye to leave it for me. He seemed quite 
cheerful for a while, spoke of an expected voyage to 
Lisbon—to take all his family with him; talked of 
his wife and little ones with all the pride of a de- 
voted husband and father. 
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Eighth month, Ist.—Mr. F. called me down last 
night thinking Captain W. was dying. He continues 
very ill, but is not so near death as Mr. F. thought. 

2d—Our patient is very low to-day, and says he 
will not recover. I asked if he had any messages he 
wished delivered to his family. He made some re- 
quests, and said he trusted he would meet them in 
the Heavenly home. 

3d.— Found the Captain speechless and in a dying 
condition but conscious. On asking if he knew me 
he pressed my hand and looked up with a sweet 
smile. He has lain perfectly quiet all day. Think 
he enjoyed heavenly communion. I will not leave 
him to-night. How I dread the last closing hours, and 
he can hardly live to the rising of another sun. 
“Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.” 

4th.—Our dear patient left us at 8 this morning, 
and is now spending his first Sabbath in the “ New 
Jerusalem.” He passed away without a struggle or 
groan, just as an infant falls asleepupon its moth- 
er’s breast. 

God help the widowed wife and the fatherless lit- 
tle ones. We commend them to thy pitying care, 
O, Father ; may they lean on thee and find strength 
and consolation in this sad hour! M. E. F. 





For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 

OATHS AND THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 
| the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Eighth month 

29th, ““E.H. M.’’ seems considerably exercised, 
even to the verge of indignation, that your N. Y. cor- 
respondent “ T.” should have connected the signing a 
temperance pledge with the taking an oath, and im- 
plied that the one as well as the other is “‘ trampling 
upon the command of Jesus,” in that regard. But if 
he will duly consider the matter in all its bearings I 
think that he will find that there is good ground for 
at least an honest difference of opinion in regard 
to it. 

At the outset it is very evident that the injunction 
of Jesus was intended to comprehend far beyond the 
judicial oath, or an attestation embracing an invoca- 
tion of the aid or the vengeance of Deity. Not only 
does he also distinctly prohibit the invocation of 
things other than Deity, but he brings the matter 
down to the narrowest limits; “let your communica- 
tion be yea, yea; nay, nay, for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.” And the apostle James 
is just asexplicit. ‘“ But above all things my breth- 
ren, swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the 
earth, neither by any other oath; but let your yea be 
yea; and your nay, nay ; lest ye fall into condemna- 
tion.” 

In both cases, not only are we commanded to ab- 
stain from oaths, but from everything having any re- 
lation thereto. 

Now certainly there must be some reason in this. 
It is evident from the whole tenor of his teaching 
that the mission of Christ, and consequently of 
christianity, is to secure a substitution of the sub- 
stance for the shadow, the type for the anti-type. It 
is also plain, at least it should be plain to every mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, that this substance is an 
indwelling, divine, supernatural principle of infinite 
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intelligence—the grace or gift of God to each individ- 
ual as the only safe guide and governor. 

Now man being a free agent, this indwelling seed 
or light of divinity becomes a practical guide to any 
one only as he ceases to depend on other things for 
guidance, and gives his allegiance to this, and concen- 
trates his attention upon its “still small voice” in the 
conscience or faculty of consciousness. That God re- 
quires a whole-hearted allegiance is so clearly set 
forth in scripture, and is so perfectly in consonance 
with right reason that it needs no further demonstra- 
tion. That God is only to be known as he makes 
himself manifest within man, and that salvation from 
sin is only attainable by attention to his voice, (his 
commands) within man, is equally clear from both 
scripture and right reason. It is palpable that the 
judicial oath is based upon a conception of God shat 
involves direct antagonism to the fundamental truth 
of christianity. It is also palpable that any attesta- 
tion or assertion in regard to our being saved or pre- 
served from sin that involves the invocation of a de- 
pendence on something besides the spirit of God 
manifest within, or which is something besides a 
practical and unequivocal acknowledgment, (a simp'e 
“yea, yea”’), of the all-sufficiency of the indwelling 
spirit of God, or which does not involve an unequivo- 
cal denial (a simple “nay, nay ”) of everything be- 
sides the indwellingspirit of God as being efficient to 
salvation from sin, must also be based upon a con- 
ception of God that involves direct antagonism to this 
fundamental truth of christianity, and is not only a 
distinct violation of Christ’s command in that regard, 
but may with the greater propriety be connected with 
judicial oaths as having an influence in common there- 
with adverse to the promulgation of the simple faith 
of christianity. 

This simple faith of christianity, in one sense, may 
be regarded as the peculiar inheritance of the Society 
of Friends, and the members of that society may 
properly be looked upon as false to their profession 
unless they are consistent exponents thereof. And I 
being a member of the Society of Friends, professing 
to believe that an entire dependence upon, and strict 
obedience to the indwelling divine light, is the only 
possible efficient means of preservation from sin, if 
I should nevertheless connect myself with an organi- 
zation in which the signinga pledge, requesting a 
resolution of the mind begotten by the excitement of 
social intercourse in connection with the persistent 
solicitation of fellow members—an invocation of self- 
strength or mere human strength, or perhaps, more 
correctly, the invocation of human weakness—is set 
forth as a means of preservation from sin, would I not 
be practically denying my profession if I should 
thus sanction the taking by any one of such a pledge, 
a solemn promise to do or not to do a certain thing, 
having reference to his future success in resisting 
temptation, with no dependence for the fulfilment 
thereof but the present determination of his own 
mind and the continuance of his present social sur- 
roundings to uphold that determination, would I not 
be encouraging him to depend upon something be- 
sides the guidance of Christin his heart? Would I 
be keeping “my eye single to the light within ” and 
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doing all in my power to induce him to do the same ? 
Would I not be practically turning from the faith of 
my profession back to a future dependence on the 
“weak and beggarly elements ?” 

If it is objected that there are those whoneed out- 
ward helps and instrumentalities, the answer is that 
though outward instrumentalities are useful and even 
necessary in their place, it is only such as are of a 
nature to direct the mind to the substance or light 
within as the dependence, and not such as are of a 
nature to lead the mind to an invocation of other 
things,or to depend on other things as substitutes for 
the light within. If obedience to the guidance of a 
divine intelligence, which is immediately present in 
the conscience, is the only means of salvation, it fol- 
lows that the alleged potency of anything asa means 
of preservation that is not clearly auxiliary to this in- 
dwelling divine intelligence, or that does not clearly 
point to it as the sole dependence, must be illusory, 
misleading, and obstructive to the practical compre- 
hension of the one true means. 

The light of Christ is immediately present in the 
heart or conscience of every man, an efficient saviour 
to all those who practically accept it as such. Itisa 
substantial reality, in man but not of man; a distinct 
intelligence as much superior to the intelligence of 
man as the infinite is superior to the finite. It is all- 
sufficient of itself, and needs not the aid of human 
ingenuity, but it does need that the attention of the 
mind may not be distracted by the devices of human 
ingenuity, and the influence of the light within ob- 
scured thereby. Hence, to encourage a dependence 
on any other arrangement or device for preservation 
from sin virtually amounts to a denial of the light 
within. Even though it may be truly said of a de- 
vice of this kind that it does have at least a tempo- 
rary influence to preserve from a certain form of evil, 
when it is remembered that there is immediately 
available to every man a completely furnished, all- 
sufficient remedy which comprehends in its scope 
not merely the temporary suppression of a branch of 
iniquity, but the complete eradication of the very root 
thereof, the acceptance of the former (being an impu- 
tation of the insufficiency of the latter) really amounts 
to a direct antagonism, and is excusable only when 
there is ignorance of the latter. To depend onan in- 
adequate remedy when an all-sufficient remedy is im- 
mediately at hand would be an act of egregious folly 
under any circumstances, but in the present case, 
where God’s government of his own creation in his 
own way or by his own appointed means is involved, 
it is an act inseparable from iniquity itself, except 
where ignorance calls forth the exercise of mercy. 

Let a man be thoroughly and practically convinced 
of the substantial reality of the indwelling light of 
Christ as the only rightful governor of theconscience, 
and lord of creation, and there is inevitably begotten 
thereby in the mind an overwhelming sense of love 
to God, and of the tremendous responsibility resting 
upon man as God’s intelligent free agent, which keéps 
him ever on the alert in watchfulness of that inward 
principle which is a saviour against all forms of in- 
iquity, and which is with him wherever he goes, with- 
out regard to changes of his socia] connections or sur- 
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roundings. And is it possible that Friends now find 
so little prospect of useful and practical labor in call- 
ing the children of men up to this, our advanced pro- 
fession, that our members must go back to labor in 
darkness in association with or in imitation of those 
who dwell in darkness and to fortify the misconcep- 
tions of those whose works are founded upon mis- 
conception—thus exalting and magnifying the impo- 
tent devices for preservation from evil, which, in the 
absence of an adequate conception of the immediate 
presence of God as the sole teacher of his children, 
have been begotten and set up by human ingenuity, 
and are now in our midst, retarding the establishment 
of God’s kingdom or government on the earth, being 
the very substance of idolatry, contaminating theciv- 
ilization of the nineteenth century ? 

“Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God” is the language ad- 
dressed to all those who make profession of salvation 
by Christ or the immediate guidance of the divine 
spirit. 3G. 


EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS.' 





By Tuos. W. SripwELt. 
DUCATE means to lead, to bring up, as ‘a child; 
education, the act of bringing up, instruction. It 
comprehends all that series of instruction which en- 
lightens the understanding and develops the physi- 
cal and spiritual part of man. p 

Education should prepare man to exercise his 
powers for the attainment of the noblest ends. It 
should teach him to do and to be and to live rational- 
ly, thereby securing the most of this life and of its 
continuance “beyond.” It begins at the cradle and 
continues to the grave, and employs as agencies ev- 
erything which influences man: We shall not, how- 
ever, treat the subject in all its breadth, but shall 
confine our remarks to that which begins in the pri- 
mary school and ends at the entrance to college or 
the university. The object is not to condemn the 
public schools, but to show the superiority of well 
conducted private schools, especially Friends’ schools, 
and the importance of placing children in them when 
possible. 

That my position may not be misunderstood al- 
low me tosay I am in favor of our government’s 
providing a system of public or free instruction. I 
rejoice that the liberality of our people extends the 
blessings of enlightenment to millions who would 
otherwise ever remain in ignorance; and I believe 
the continuance of our republican institutions de- 
pends much on the public schools. 

I am not one to oppose or criticize the many 
thousand faithful teachers and officers employed in 
them. They can do little more than they are doing. 
Our government must provide for the masses and not. 
for individuals. It must educate children of all na- 
tionalities, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protest- 
tant, as well as those who have no religious belief, 


~~ 1An Essay read at Lincoln, Va., Eighth month, 16th, 1885, at a 
Conference under the auspices of the Educational Committee of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 












Admitting that in this difficult work of giving a sys- 
tem of instruction that will do these people who 
differ so much among themselves in habits, customs 
and thought, the most good, that all has been done 
that can be done, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
this system is not the one that will benefit our child- 
ren most? Is it not impossible for the public schools 
to educate our children as we can—we who can adapt 
the instruction to the wants of our children and not 
to the wants of all the classes previously named ? 

As a student I attended both public and private 
schools ; as a teacher I have taught four years in the 
former and five in the latter. The experience ac- 
quired enables me to see both sides of the subject. I 
shall consider it under three heads—the Physical, 
Moral and Mental. 

PaysIcaL. 

Without speaking of any special arrangement for 
the development of the physique, such as calisthen- 
ics, gymnastics, ventilation, heating, school furniture, 
etc., (and yet there would be little difficulty in show- 
ing the superiority of private schools in this respect, 
besides being cleaner, neater and more cheerful), I 
am willing to grant that public schools may use the 
same system and be governed by the same principles. 
But I would call attention to certain indisputable 
facts which will show from the very nature of exist- 
ing causes, that it is impossible for children attend- 
ing public schools to enjoy the same degree of health 
that private school children do. 

Let us examine the two schools. In one we find 
children closely crowded together, so much so that 
no known method of ventilation will keep the atmos- 
phere wholesome. The children have come from all 
parts of the city or country, including the alleys, 
slums and tenement houses—places most frequently 
visited by the most dreaded diseases, searcely ever 
free from contagion. Many of these children, owing 
to the ignorance or indolence of their parents, attend 
school with person and clothing unclean. 

No sanitary precaution or regulation can remove 
these dangers so long as children come from these 
districts, and that they will always come is as certain 
as that our public schools will exist, for the public 
school is intended to reach and improve this class 
and is a failure unless it does. 

The room is both study hall and recitation room, 
and in consequence of this, and its crowded condition, 
an opportunity is not given pupils of changing posi- 
tions and of stretching out their tired and restless 
bodies. I must here emphasize the necessity of fre- 
quent change of position. 

In the other schools, e. g., Friends’ schools,—child- 
ren are much lesscrowded. They come from families 
who attend more carefully to sanitary arrangements, 
and who, from the location of their homes and man- 
ner of living, avoid many diseases. They are neat 
and clean in their habits. Here a system of class- 
room instruction prevails which constantly draws 
children from the study-hall, giving more breathing 
space for those who remain, and removes the danger 
of confining children too long in one position. 

It needs only a visit to these schools to show that 
the cheerful and happy appearance of our children 
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and their fine physical development prove to the 
most zealous advocate of public schools all I have 
claimed. Often have visitors complimented meon the 
fine appearance of my pupils. When I left the public 
schools to teach for Prof. Lamb, I was surprised at 
the marvelous beauty of his pupils. This physical 
development of our schools is conducive to mental 
and moral growth. 


Mora INFLUENCE. 


We areall more or less influenced by our associa- 
tion. Gradually we acquire the habits and manners 
of those around us, and like them talk, think and act. 
How often we can judge of a child’s home by observ- 
ing it. 

The grand and majestic oak towering heavenward 
in the valley differs no more from the dwarfed, dis- 
torted, and useless scrub growing on the barren hill, 
than the man whose mental, moral, and physical na- 
ture has been developed differs from him who has 
suffered the corresponding loss. ; 

As a sponge cast into the gutter absorbs the filth 
and dirt, so a child cast among vile and corrupt com- 
panions acquires vicious habits. 

The theory of exposing children to temptation to 
gain strength is most dangerous, Adults do not seek 
the companionship of the wicked to become morally 
strong. Our blessed Master taught us to pray, “ Lead 
us not into temptation, ” and a wise man said, “ Train 
up achild in the path he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” 

The wise in all times have understood this, and 
have sought for their children companions and in- 
structors among the good and wise. 

It is unnecessary to comment on the association 
children will have in the two schools. One of the 
principal objects of public instruction is to hunt out 
and improve the low and vicious, and to change this 
dangerous element into a law-abiding one. Unless it 
reaches this class it fails to accomplish its most impor- 
tant object. The good children attending these 
schools must come in contact with this objectionable 
class. 

A prominent physician of Washington says vice 
of a nature to sap the mental and physical strength of 
boys prevails to an alarming extent in some of the 
public schools; he withdrew his son from them, 

Much more might be said, but enough has been 
said to show the superiority of the moral training of 
our schools. 

Friends’ principles have been the admiration of 
the world on eccount of their purity and simplicity. 
People recognize it, and many times send their chil- 
dren to Friends’ schools in preference to others. In 
consequence of this superior moral and physical train- 
ing of the private schools, of which none are more 
careful than Friends’ schools, the intellectual develop- 
ment is greater. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

But aside from these advantages there are others. 
The principals and teachers of private schools ex- 
ercise more liberty in the selection of text-books and 
in the use of methods; they work not under the di- 
rection of some one who occasionally visits the school, 
















































































































































































































































































but, directed by experience, and exercising their own 
judgment, provide for the necessities of the pupils of 
that school. 

Their work is an evidence of their ability. They 
are responsible to every parent. The dull pupil must 
receive the same attention as the brightone. They 
must exercise their intelligence in making use of 
agencies which will improve each child. 

As the wise farmer regulates his sowing, cultiva- 
tion and reaping by the seasons, conditions of the 
soil, and markets, so the wise teacher in cultivating 
the intellect, governs his work by existing circum- 
stances. 

Even those who have entered the profession for 
the monetary consideration will see the necessity of 
doing their best in order to receive the highest com- 
pensation. 

The plan in many schools of employing special 
teachers for special work enables them to give better 
instruction. A teacher who has made especial prepara- 
tion to teach a few branches, for which he hasa 
peculiar fondness and talent, will be able to teach 
them more successfully than one whose study has 
been given to many branches; the former finds little 
difficulty in awakening an interest; he has a store- 
house to draw from, and imparts his zeal to others; 
the latter, depending much upon his text-book, will 
find it difficult to awaken much interest in subjects 
for which he has no fondness. 

Another advantage our private schools have is 
that of providing a teacher for every twenty or twen- 
ty-five pupils, whereas the public schools allow one 
teacher for forty or sixty pupils. 

The atmosphere of private schools is more con- 
ducive to study. The students come from homes 
where important subjects are discussed, and in con- 
sequence, their conversation is instructive, English 
good, and manners more worthy of imitation. 

Private schools in following more closely nature’s 
method of teaching, introduce many objects and em- 
ploy apparatus to illustrate many things which would 
be imperfectly understood without. The instruction 
is not simply for the ear but for all the senses. They 
can adapt the course of study to each individual 
pupil, taking into consideration hisage, health and 
ability. The parent is consulted and a course pur- 
sued which in the judgment of those most deeply 
concerned will best meet the case of each child. If 
the child is to be prepared for college or the uni- 
versity, or for a profession, from two to three years 
time can be saved in the preparation. There is no 
necessity of overworking some or of retarding the 
progress of others. 

In the public schools this is unavoidable where 
all are required to do the same work. It also follows 
that some must have too little and others too much 
to do, and that there must be a sacrifice of health or 
the work done superficially. 

I have now tried to give some reasons why per- 
sons of means should place their children in private 
schools. In doing this it has been my desire not to 
stand as one opposed to the public schools; not to 
claim, as some, that it would be better if they did 
not exist; not to find fault with or to criticise those 
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who are engaged in them,—for be it distinctly under- 
stood, I would under no circumstances take from the 
poor this opportunity given them by the munificence 
of our government. I would have them enjoy to its 
fullest the blessings of enlightenment, and would aid 
them to resist any movement to deprive them of it— 
but in all sincerity I have desired to show why it is 
better that people who have the best interests of their 
children at heart, and who desire to do the best for 
them, should send them where they will secure the 
highest mental, moral and physical development and 
the best preparation for time and eternity. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 26, 1885. 


THE WORK OF REBUILDING. 


HE renewed interest apparent in many places in 
regard to the growth and continuance of our re- 
ligious society, should arouse us to earnest thought 
and watchful care as to the best methods of rebuild- 
ing. 

That we have passed through a period of inactivity, 
trusting for our perpetuity to the great value of the 
truths we profess as represented in what we are 
pleased to call our principles and testimonies, is be- 
yond doubt, and now that the awakening has come 
and we see the poverty that exists in too many places 
as to spiritual vitality, it is our duty to ponder well as 
to the outward means and methods to be used in seek- 
ing for a renewal of spiritual power. We well know 
from. whence the “increase,” if any, is to come, but 
we do know that there is “planting” and “ watering” 
too, ere it will come. Let us seek to know the best 
way to do this. 

It is useless to dwell on the causes of our present 
condition of weakness longer than to satisfy ourselves 
ofa need and a desire to renew our strength. We 
want to go to the root of the matter by each member 
amongst us putting the queries to himself, Do I want 
our religious body to live? Is itstill capable of nour- 
ishing my spiritual nature? and, What can I do to 
promote its growth? 

If in any locality there are the “two” or the 
“three” who feel it a duty to gather for the worship 
of the Father, and for moral and religious improve- 
ment, there is a nucleus whereon to work, and if only 
the right work is done, this duty will soon become 
a blessed privilege that few will willingly surrender. 
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The need of our continuance is asa religious body, 
and all of our movements should be based upon this 
fact. First a recognition of our allegiance to God as 
given forth so earnestly in the reply of Jesus to the 
lawyer in Matthew, 22; 37,38 verses. Then in the next 
commandment which quickly follows we can em- 
brace the whole range of work needful to be done for 
the improvement of others. 

In bringing in close connection the First-Day 
schools and reading classes with our meetings for 
worship, let this devotional feeling ever be kept 
prominent, for it is this element we must foster if we 
expect solid growth. It is by the performance by 
each one of us, at our home meetings, of our religious 
duties that the rebuilding will be of value. We are 
apt to over-estimate the work and influence of others, 
especially those called to the ministry. These havea 
place, and an important place, but it is only one 
place. Often we see in meetings where gifted speakers 
dwell there is not fulness of life. And why? Be- 
cause there is too much dependence upon the spoken 
word, and not enough on each one doing his part for 
the general good. Let love for one another’s best 
welfare, and a desire to do the right, (finding some 
service wherein all can work) actuate us, and the re- 
building will be effectual. 

If we could, like Joshua of old, exclaim with an 
earnestness born of conviction, “as for me and my 
house we will serve the Lord” and not give so much 
of our time and thought to minor matters, however 
good in their place, we should advance in a knowledge 
of the things of the spirit and be able to do our part 
in the advance of the world towards the truth. 


WHILE we are considering what are the best means 
of promoting the welfare and continuance of the re- 
ligious society of Friends we tind presented two lines 
ef thought from two distinct lines of thinkers; and, 
interwoven between them, the various gradations and 
mixtures of both. Of one extreme we would say a 
word. 

Starting out with the wish to propose the right 
and best course to revivify the lukewarm members 
amongst us, the accepted principle that “God is the 
teacher of his people himself” is brought forward as 
the unanswerable argument against attempting any- 
thing beyond inward and individual work. We all 
agree to the proposition that each one is to be taught 
of the Lord; but after we have received our lesson, 
what then? Weare told to practice introversion of 
spirit, to withdraw our thoughts from worldly things, 
which we grant to be most helpful to the spiritual 
nature, but we ask how long can the average man or 
woman sustain a complete withdrawal and introver- 
sion, and after we come down from the heights, what 
then? 





In meeting affairs we are to strive to be “ empty 
vessels” waiting to be filled with the Divine influ- 
ence; but when our measure, be it great or small, is 
filled up and we long to work under this leadership 
are we to understand that the impulse to offer intel- 
lectual and moral help to those whose spiritual na- 
tures are dormant is out of harmony with the Divine 
plan? 

We must acknowledge that whatever works in the 
direction of goodness is good, even though it be not 
the highest good. There are but few who attain to 
the perfect and uninterrupted communion with the 
source of spiritual life, but many havesights or glimp- 
ses which comfort and encouragethem. When Jesus 
went up to the Mount oftransfiguration he took but 
two with him, and they were the most advanced 
spiritually, and even these tarried but a little while. 
Though the spirit is the highest, the most{divine part 
of man, yet his moral and intellectual and even his 
physical nature are altogether indispensable in-the 
working out of the problem ofa revival of Quaker- 
ism. We find a large body of people amongst us who 
have not become interested in the society to which 
they belong by birthright, and the question is how 
to awaken an interest in these. Certainly not by of- 
fering them that which finds no response in their 
hearts. 


THE SOUTHERN COLORED PEOPLE. 
| hg isto be hoped that Friends will not feel them- 
selves ready to abandon the colored people of the 
Southern States. The work of education there is it- 
self enormous, and must be aided in every possible 


| way by all who can give aid, if it is to be successful. 


But there accompanies it other work of equal or 
greater importance—that training and development 
of character without which education is an injury 
rather than a help. .This is especially needed among 
the colored people. Their own leaders see the need, 
and are anxious to have it supplied. They see that a 
great mass of people, so recently freed from bondage, 
must be helped to go forward in the paths of indus- 
try, sobriety, and virtue, or the blessing of freedom 
will be only in part realized. 

Within the past fortnight, two appeals have come 
from the South, in behalf of work already well begun, 
but now urgently needing assistance. The destruc- 
tion of the school-house at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C.,and the 
weight of the burden upon our friend Martha Scho- 
field, at Aiken, join in time and circumstance to press 
the whole subject upon Friends’ attention. Both of 
the schools, we believe, well deserve the help ofthose 
who wish to see the southern colored people aided in 
the maintenance of intelligent and virtuous condi- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that the reproach will 
not rest upon us of neglecting to respond to their call. 
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Several considerations unite in bringing the whole 
subject very forcibly to the regard of our religious 
body. No other was more earnest or more persistent 
in asking for the emancipation of the colored people, 
and it would be a surprising inconsistency for us to 
cease our interest in their welfare when their liberty 
has been accomplished. It is, too, a work particularly 
suited to the temper and character of Friends, who 
have always been strong in the patient training to in- 
dustry and morality. It is the good habit of life 
which so many of the freed people, especially the 
younger amongst them, need, and such work as is 
done at the Mount Pleasant and Aiken schools, eleva- 
ting the character, developing the better elements, 
repressing vice and sloth, encouraging industry, show- 
ing the way as well as the beauty ofa clean life, is a 
work that appeals most powerfully to the sympathies 
of those of us who believe that true religion must 
show itself in good works, and a well-ordered course. 

Whether there should not be a more general, sys- 


_ tematic, and persistent labor by Friends for the col- 


ored people we submit as a query to be now consid- 
ered. The question was suggested in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, the present year. Our field of phil- 
anthropic work is now limited, since the labors for 
the Indians have been curtailed under the later pol- 
icy of the Government; and it will do our Society 
good to keep its benevolences at the fullest practica- 
bleoutflow. Such giving is twice blest : itis the giver 
who profits, as well as he who receives, 


Ir should be explicitly understood that the editors do 
not accept any responsibility for the views of corre- 
spondents and contributors who sign their articles. 
The signature—whether by a full name, initials, or 
other characters—must be the voucher for an inde- 
pendent expression. We do not intend publishing 
anything which, in our judgment, would be harmful 
to the interests of our religious body, but, while avoid- 
ing this, we wish to give a fair representation of the 
thought of its membership. 


DEATHS. 


BIDDLE.—At the residence of her son, Joseph W. Bid- 
dle, near Mansfield, N. J., Ninth month 12th, 1885, Sarah T. 
Biddle, in her 83d year. 

CRONK.—On Eighth month 16th, in Pictou, Prince Ed- 
ward county, Ontario, Mary, wife of Jacob 8S. Cronk ; a life- 
long member of West Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


ERVIEN.—Near Shoemakertown, Pa., Ninth month 
17th, 1885, Mary L., wife of J. Howard Ervien and daugh- 
ter of the late Watson and Mary G. Comly, in her 34th year. 


PALMER.—On the 5th instant, of typhoid fever, Katie 
May, daughter of T. Ellwood and Hannah L. Palmer, of 
New London, Chester county, in the 15th year of her age. 


PARRY.—Ninth month 2ist, Lydia Parry, of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, in her 71st year, 





PHILLIPS.—At Newmarket, on the 22d of Sixth month, 
of paralysis, Joho D. Phillips; elder of Yonge Street 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Canada. 

SHOEMAKER.—On the morning of Ninth month 17th, 
1885, Rachel Mather, widow of Charles Shoemaker, in her 
7ist year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
of Philadelphia. 

TYSON.—Ninth month 16th, at his late residence, Ab- 
ington, David Tyson. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
™_ reopening at Swarthmore, on the 10th inst., 
was very satisfactory to those connected with 
the institution. The number of students in the Col- 
lege classes shows an increase over last year, and 
while the total number is somewhat less, this is ex- 
plained substantially by the omission of the lowest 
class—C—in the preparatory department, and the 
advancement of the admission age to fourteen years. 
The number reported at the opening was 240 (this 
will show some increase as later arrivals are added), 
and it is quite curious to note that not only is the 
number equally divided between the College proper 
and the preparatory school, but just one-half the 
whole are children of Friends. The Freshman Class 
shows about 40 members. The Senior Class, to grad- 
uate in Sixth month, 1886, has eight, which will be 
double the size of the last giaduating class. 
Numerous important improvements have been 
made in the system and course of study. The corps 
of instructors has been strengthened, and a new de- 
partment established, that of Biology, being an ex- 
tension of the course formerly given in Natural His- 
tory. A Biological Laboratory has been opened un- 
der the direction of an experienced instructor just 
from Zorn’s Biological Laboratory of Naples, to be 
furnished with dissecting tables, microscopes, etc., in- 
cluding a!l of the best modern appliances for carrying 
on successfully this important study. It is made an 
elective branch for all the students in the College, 
and is sure to become a popular one, being of especial 
service to all young men and young women who in- 
tend, after graduation, to pursue the study of medi- 
cine. In connection with this work the complete 
courses in the Chemical Laboratory, already estab- 
lished and fully equipped with apparatus, will be 
found invaluable. The College has also during the 
past year greatly added to its efficiency in the De- 
partment of Mechanics and Engineering by the ad- 
dition of several instructors,and our young men need 
no longer go to Troy or Hoboken for a thorough 
course in this Department. The excellent facilities 
now offered to students of Swarthmore in all of the 
branches of a scientific course, and the success in 
practical work of a number of her graduates, should 
encourage the friends of the College, and bring to it 
students from far and near to prepare for the increas- 
ing number of positions of trust and responsibility 
opening.to our young men in the development of the 


almost boundless resources of our growing West, 
Nor are the students of Science alone well provided 


for ; but the Classical Department has been strength- 
ened by the appointment tothe Professorship of Lat- 
in of a valedictorian of Amherst of five years stand- 
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ing, who brings to the College the fruits of two years’ 
travel and study abroad, and three years’ experience 
as an instructor in a sister institution; and who is 
ably assisted by a former graduate of Swarthmore, 
who brings to his Alma Mater as a contribution the 
results of more than ten years of successful experi- 
ence as an instructor elsewhere. 

Among the various recent improvements we must 
not omit to mention the establishment of a course of 
Practical Physiology and Hygiene, to be given in lec- 
tures during the winter to the young men and wo- 
men in separate classes; and which will be a valuable 
adjunct to the “Sargent” system of gymnastics, 
which was established last year. We may also men- 
tion courses of Home Lectures, upon various subjects, 
to be delivered during the year by the different mem- 
bers of the Faculty; and others by speakers of dis- 
tinction from abroad. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
MINUTE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE. 
66 pe Legislature of Pennsylvania having passed 
a law on the subject of marriage, to take ef- 
fect the 1st of Tenth month 1885, monthly meetings 
are desired to give attention to the necessity of pro- 
curing the proper certificate from the Clerk of the Or- 
phans’ Court of the county where the marriage is to 
be performed, and to see that the certificate is re- 
turned as directed by law.” 
Extracted from the minutes ofthe Representative 
Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings, of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held in Philadelphia. 


CLEMENT BippD Le, Clerk: 
Ninth month 18th, 1885. 





To tHE MontHiy MEETING oF FRIENDS oF PHILADEL- 
PHIA: 


The Committee to whom was referred the matter 
of the recent legislation of the State of Pennsylvania 

upon the subject of marriage, report: 

That in accordance with the provisions of an Act 
of Assembly lately passed it is the duty of persons 
contemplating marriage after the first of Tenth month 
next to obtain from the Clerk of the Orphans’ Court 
for the county in which the marriage is to be per- 
formed, a certificate that there is no legal impediment 
thereto, and after the solemnization thereof to file 
with him a certificate of such marriage signed by the 
parties and attested by two witnesses. 

The Clerk of the Orphans’ Court for the County of 
Philadelphia is prepared to issue the certificate re- 
quired from him upon proper application therefor by 
either of the parties interested. The Committee rec- 
ommend : 

First. That it shall be the duty of the Commit- 
tee appointed to inquire into the clearness of the par- 
ties to proceed in marriage to ascertain and report 
whether the certificate required as a pre-requisite 
thereto has been obtained. 

Second. It shall be the duty of the Committee to 
have the oversight of the marriage, to see that a cer- 
tificate thereof is filed with the Clerk of the proper 
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Court, and report whether this provision of the law 
has been complied with. 

Third. That the present form of the blank to be: 
used by Committees having the oversight of mar- _ 
riages be modified so as to include a report upon the 
subject of the last recommendation. 


Tue personal license granted to the couples who are 
married according to Friends’ ceremony, or who- 
marry themselves by declaration in the presence of 
witnesses, is as follows: 

STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, COUNTY OF 
and——. 

Legal evidence having been furnished me in accordance 
with the act of Assembly approved the 23d day of June, 
1885, this certifies that I am satisfied that there is no legal 
impediment to your joining yourselves together in mar- 
riage. 

This is then signed by the Clerk of the Orphans’ 
Court. 

Having made themselves husband and wife, the 
pair first sign copies of a formal certificate,and keep 
one themselves, and file the other or duplicate in the 
office of the Clerk of the Orphans’ Court within thirty 
days. This form of certificate reads as follows: 





, 88. To— 


No—. 
We hereby certify that on the —— day of ——one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty ——, we united ourselves 


in marriage at , in the county of , having first 
obtained from the Clerk of the Orphans’ Court of said 
county a declaration that he was satisfied that there was no 
existing legal impediment to our so doing. _—— 








[Witnesses] 
We the undersigned were present at the solemnization 
of the marriage of —— and —— asset forth in the forego- 
ing certificate. —_ — , 


HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
This was held at Moorestown, N. J., occurring on the 
17th of Ninth month, 1885. 

The day was of exceptional beauty and pleasant- 
ness, and an unusually large body of Friends gath- 
ered on this occasion. . A goodly number of acknowl- 
edged ministers were in attendance and participated 
in the exercises. 

Thomas Foulke, of N. Y., early in the meeting, 
spoke earnestly and forcibly of the faith which he 
had ever held in the value of the human soul, the su- 
preme work of the great Creator. It comes into ex- 
istence, not bearing a tainted nature, but enters life 
innocent of sin, yet with tendencies to sin which may, 
if not controlled and guided by Divine grace, lead it. 
from its original innocence into positive sin, which 
kills the spiritual life. The speaker bore witness to 
the eternal and blessed truth, that the spirit of God 
is the inheritance of all his children, and this high 
gift is adequate for the salvation of every human 
soul. 

Mary 8S. Lippincott expressed the conviction that 
to-day, as in the days of old, it might be seasonable to 
call a solemn fast, when the elders should mourn be- 
tween the porch and the altar and the ministers 
should say, “Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not 
thy heritage to reproach,” This solemn feeling of 
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mourning and fasting arose in her mind in view of 
the passing away of a Friends’ meeting of long stand- 
ing from the list of congregations which make up this 
quarterly meeting. Many dear and valued Friends 
representing Evesham Monthly Meeting, have 
mingled with us in these our solemn days of remem- 
brance—our quarterly meetings—many have been re- 
moved by death, and others by change of residence, 
but this laying down of an ancient Friends’ meeting 
has for us the deep sadness which attends the death 
of a beloved brother. 

John Parrish spoke for some moments with ten- 

derness and power of the matter of Divine Love; 
having experienced its elevating, comforting and 
sanctifying influence through all his life from youth 
to old age. 
; Dr. Franklin Haines next addressed the meeting 
in regard to the nature of the true gospel ministry. 
The minister is not one raised up above his brethren, 
but the servant of all,—who is willing to be the 
mouth-piece of the truly gathered and baptized wor- 
shippers. 

He cautioned against an anxious striving after 
words. The holy anointing will and does furnish 
the right and all-sufficient word of instruction. 

Thomas Foulke closed the services of the first 
meeting with a word of fervent thanksgiving and of 
earnest prayer, after which the usual business of the 
Quarterly Meeting was entered upon. 

The routine business assigned to this season was 
proceeded with. In view of certain acknowledged 
deficiencies on the part of one of the constituent 
meetings, there wasa very warm expression of loving 
care and of sympathy for those who feel they have 
not, as a body, been able to keep steadfast to the 
noble requisitions of our discipline in all the impor- 
tant matter of brotherly love and true christian unity. 
Many wise and tender words were spoken which 
must have had a tendency to heal breaches and re- 
store lost concord. 

A brief impressive visit from Joseph Horner to 
the women’s meeting touched many hearts. The 
simple and direct warning to some now present was 
that they are not coming up to the divine require- 
ments by zealous works in directions shown them in 
the Mount. He briefly, simply, and eloquently, de- 
picted the joy of the life of perfect dedication to the 
Divine will. 

After the brethren retired, Mary S. Lippincott set 
her seal to the testimony of Joseph Horner. She 
feared lest some were in danger of separating a part 
of Friend’s testimonies from the rounded whole of 
the counsel of God. She desired the gathering of 
Friends into a consistent and broad testimony-bear- 
ing to the principle of a perfect christian life. This 
we must see, if Christ is our leader; and none can be 
his ministers but those who are baptized by Him by 
the spirit and by fire. 

The committee to nominate Friends to serve on 
the temperance committee in conjunction with the 
committee of the Yearly Meeting, reported a list of 
the names of Friends acceptable to the meeting, and 
these were promptly assigned to the service indicated. 
These Friends were desired to meet with the mem- 
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bers of the Yearly Meeting’s committee now present, 
in the east end of the house, at the rise of this meet- 
ing. Under a feeling that this had been a time of 
great blessing to many minds the meeting closed. 

S. R. 

MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS OF PHILA- 

DELPHIA. 

_ Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 

was held on the 16th inst., at Race street. David 
Newport, of Abington, was in attendance and spoke 
in the ministry. The committees having the over- 
sight of the indulged meeting at 17th and Girard 
avenue and the school at the same locality reported 
them satisfactory. At the latter the attendance the 
past year was 155, of whom 54 were members or 
children of members. As the number of these con- 
nected with the Green street meeting was about one- 
third the whole, it was agreed that the deficiency, 
($254.85), should be paid by the two monthly 
meetings in proportion to the number of pupils con- 
nected with each. 

The joint committee of this and Green Street 
Monthly Meeting on the subject, reported in favor of 
one evening meeting for the coming winter to be held 
at Girard avenue. After consideration, as women 
Friends proposed deferring the decision till next 
month, it was concluded to refer it back to the com- 
mittee for further attention. 

The committee on the Central school reported 229 
boys and 3138 girls attending the past year, about 
one-third of whom were Friends’ children. In con- 
nection therewith it was stated that never had the 
school opened with such bright prospects as this fall, 
and the higher classes were larger than ever before. 

The committee on the new marriage law made a 
report, and verbal consent was given to its being 
offered to the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL for publi- 
cation, (See report below). It may not be out of 
place to mention that some years ago a law was passed, 
(at first for the whole State, but afterwards restricted 
to Philadelphia, requiring the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages by the Board of Health, and in 
order that committees to oversee marriages should 
not overlook this duty. printed blanks are used, and 
it is now proposed to add thereto this new legal re- 
quirement. Whilst a marriage without conformity 
to this law is still a marriage, yet as the new enact- 
ment isin the line of the proper care which Friends 
have ever endeavored to exercise, it is right that our 
members should avoid any risk of litigation by a con- 
formity to its provisions. There is another point 
worthy of remembrance by those who, owing to the 
exclusiveness of our disciplines, or otherwise, cannot 
be married in the order of the Society, and who some- 
times mistakenly think that for this reason they 
can only be married legally by a minister or magis- 
trate: the new enactment not only confirms the 
legality of marriages by Friends’ ceremony, (not 
under the care of meeting), but facilitates their record 
in a more accessible way and at much less cost, for if 
the parties desire nothing more elaborate, the certifi- 
cate of the event, (of which a duplicate is furnished 
to the clerk of the Orphans’ Court), is just as much of 
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a marriage certificate as any given by a minister 


or magistrate, and the only expense is fifty cents paid 
for the original permit. 


VISITING IN WESTERN QUARTER. 

A very interesting and no doubt profitable series of 
visits have been made in Western Quarter, by mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee appointed to 
that duty. The visitors were Charles and Harriet FE. 
Kirk, Martha Dodgson, Jane D. Satterthwaite, Wil- 
liam C. Parry, Franklin T. Haines, Jeremiah Hay- 
hurst, Ezra Fell, and Samuel 8. Ash. They took an 
afternoon train from Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, 
the 5th inst., for Toughkenamon, Chester county, 
where they were met about dusk by kind friends 
with conveyances. On First-day, they attended New 
Garden meeting, both morning and afternoon, and in 
the evening were at Mill Creek meeting, in Delaware. 
During the week, they attended all the monthly 
meetings,—one each day,—in their order: Chester, 
held at Hockessin; Kennett, at Kennett Square; 
Londongrove; New Garden, at West Grove; Penns- 
grove, at Homesville; and Fallowfield, at Doe Run. 
But besides this appointed meetings were also held 
each afternoon, as follows: On Second-day, the 7th, 
a parlor meeting at John and Lavinia P. Yeatman’s; 
Third-day, at Old Kennett meeting-house; Fourth- 
day, a parlor-meeting at Avondale; Fifth-day, parlor 
meeting at West Grove; Sixth-day, at Pennsgrove, 
meeting-house ; Seventh-day, at Fallowfield meeting- 
house. On First-day, the 13th, they attended meet- 
ing at Unionville, in the forenoon, and Marlborough 
in the afternoon, making seventeen meetings in eight 
days. 


—The following is an extract from a private letter 
in reference to the visit of the Yearly Meeting’s com- 
mittee at Ercildoun meeting, (Chester county, Pa.), 
on the 12th inst: ‘“ We came home to attend the 
meeting appointed in ourown meeting-house. There 
was not a very large number gathered ; but our mem- 
bers generally who are in the way of attending our 
meetings were there. The word had been sent us 
that they would hold a conference, but it was truly a 
solemn religious meeting, I cannot doubt owned by 
the great head of thechurch. After the meeting was 
properly over, a Friend made reference to the word 
having been given of a conference, and said the com- 
mittee held themselves ready if such was desired. I 
could feel but the one desire and that was that we 
might separate under the precious covering that was 
then over us; it was as a canopy under which words, 
as mere words could not be uttered, and thus we 
parted, I trust feeling praise and thanksgiving to the 
Lord in this acknowledgment that He can and does 
still anoint his servants and empower them to preach 
the glad tidings of the gospel.” 


.—The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Temper- 
ance and Intoxicating Beverages held a meeting at 
15th and Race streets, on Seventh-day, the 19th inst., 
with the attendance large, and the interest in the 
prosecution of the work evidently increasing. The 
need of laboring amongst ourselves to awaken a 
deeper religious concern in behalf of those who have 
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not the strength t to withstand t the temptations thatso 
abound in our midst was presented, and all were en- 
couraged to work in this and in every other proper 
direction for the suppression of the traffic in intoxi- 
cating beverages. The book committee recommended 
several works for distribution, including that by Axel 
Gustafson, “The Foundation of Death; A Study of 
the Drink Question.” 

—Several members of the Yearly Meeting’ 8 Visiting 
Committee, (of the sub-committee for Concord 
Quarter), attended the meeting at Providence, near 
Media, on First-day morning last, by appointment. 
Matilda E. Janney and Samuel S. Ash spoke in the 
mecting for worship; afterward, a conference was 
held, continuing for an hour, in which Clement M. 
Bidale and others spoke, and it was decided that a 
further conference would be held at the same place 
on the third First-day of next month, to be attended 
by members of the committee. 


From the Boston Traveller. 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


ELEN Hunt Jackson, better known as Helen Hunt, 

and by the talismanic initials “H. H.,” died in 

San Francisco on the evening of August 12, aftera 
lingering illness of many weeks. Mrs. Jackson was 
the daughter of Prof. N. W. Fiske of Amherst College, 
and was born at Amherst, Mass., in 1830. When 
about 25 years of age she married Captain Edward B. 
Hunt, who was in the engineer service in the United 
States army. Captain Hunt was killed by the prema- 
ture explosion of a torpedo. Her only child, a son, 
died when about 8 years old, and in the loneliness of 
her double bereavement she was first led to literary 
expression. Her gift had hitherto been an uncon- 
scious one. She had been occupied with life itself, 
not with its description or analysis. She had, appar- 
ently, little of the introspective faculty. She was a 
keen observer of men and their affairs, and she had 
an almost passionate love of nature; but it was the 
love of the artist, not of the scientist, and it has been 
noted as an anomaly that one who has written so 
much and so accurately of the flora of the West: knew 
nothing of the botanical names or properties of flow- 
ers. Her gift of observation, united with the natural 
fluency of expression, at once established her success 
from the moment she made her first venture in au- 
thorship. A series of letters from California to the 
New York Independent was almost, if not quite, her 
first essay intotheliterary field. Later she established 
herself at the Brevoort House in New York, and 
passed several years there, with interludes of travel— 
years which were rich in productive work. Some- 
where about 1870 her first volume of poetry, “ Verses 
by H. H.,” was published by Messrs. J. R. Osgood & 
Co. It struck a note of success. It was poetry for 
the poets. Recognition, enthusiastic while finely dis- 
criminative, came to her. Emerson said of them: 
“The poems of a lady who contents herself with the 
initials H. H., have rare merit of thought and expres- 
sion. She has been called our finest woman poet. 
The woman might well be omitted.” In 1873 Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers bought from the Osgood house these 
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‘plates, and with 97 pages of new poems added by the 
writer, brought out a new and enlarged edition of 
‘these “ Verses.” The poems are work of extraordin- 
‘ary originality and power. They bear no trace of the 
subjective and emotional cast that has come to be al- 
most an unfailing characteristic of women’s poetry, 
vand to which H. H. and Edith Thomas furnish 
marked exceptions. A subtilty of thought and true 
-spiritual insight, rather than merely esthetic feeling, 
inform the “ Verses” of H. H. to a degree that in- 
-gures them poetic immortality. The publication of 
her “ Resurgam” alone assured her the title of poet. 
In it these lines occur: 
“The fool asks, ‘With what flesh? in joy or pain? 
Helped or unhelped ?’ and ‘lonely?’ or again 
‘Surrounded by our earthly friends?’ 
I know not; and I glory that I do 
Not know ; that for eternity’s great ends, 
God counted me as worthy of such trust 
That I need not be told. 
T hold 
That ifit be 
Less than enough for my seul to know 
Itself immortal, immortality 
In all its boundless spaces will not find 
A place designed 
:So small, so low, 
That to a fitting home such soul can go. 
Out of the earthward brink 
: Of that great tideless sea, 
Light from Christ’s garments streams. 
% ss * % e * 
I joy not that I ask or choose, 
But simply that I must. , 
Iloveand fear not, and I cannot lose 
One instant this great certainty of peace. 
Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease ; 
I must arise.” 


‘It was by the solicitation of R. W. Gilder, the edi- 
‘tor of the Century Magazine, that Helen Hunt first 
tried her power in fiction, and her initial work in this 
field was “Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” the opening 
volume of the “ No Name Series” of Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers. Bringing them this manuscript she wished 
to publish it anonymously. Mr. Niles talked the 
+matter over with her, and the result of the consulta- 
tion was the devising of the “ No Name Series,” to 
which H. H. also contributed “ Hetty’s Strange His- 
tory.” Her other books, all published by Roberts 
Brothers, are “ The Story of Boone,” a poem ; “ Bits of 
Travel,” “Bits of Travel at Home,” “Bits of Talk 
About Home Matters,” “Bits of Talk in Prose and 
Verse,” “ Nelly’s Silver mine,” “ Letter from a Cat,” 
“Mammy Tittleback,” “The Hunter Cats of Connor- 
loa,” and her last and greatest work, “ Ramona.” “A 
Century of Dishonor” was published by Messrs. Har- 
per & Bros., but at Mrs. Jackson’s earnest request the 
Roberts house has just purchased the plates from Har- 
pers and with the addition of much new matter from 
the author—matter received within the last ten days— 
they are about to issue a new edition of this work. 
A few years since Helen Hunt was married to W. S. 
Jackson, a banker of Denver, Col. They had a beauti- 
fal home on a height at Colorado Springs, and she 


‘traveled much through the western country, and 


passed seasons in New Mexico and Southern Califor- 
nia. Mrs. Jackson united, in a marvelous degree, the 
reformer’s instinct with the power of literary ex- 
pression and the artistic feeling that made her ex- 
pression vital and graphic. Her versatility was a 
perpetually renewing surprise. She was eminently 
sympathetic with all forms of human life. The In- 
dian question enlisted her active championship for 
the oppressed, and after the publication of her re- 
markable exposition of these outrages in “ A Century 
of Dishonor,” she was appointed special Indian Com- 
missioner by President Arthur. To other authors 
she was a generous, faithful friend. ‘“ It would be 
interesting to know,” wrote Alice Wellington Rollins 
of Mrs. Jackson, “how many of the younger writers 
of the magazines have owed their success, not to that 
instant recognition of genius by the editor which is 
popularly supposed to be the secret, but to the gener- 
ous appreciation and recognition of Helen Jackson, 
who has approached many an editor with manuscript 
in hand and insisted: ‘ You don’t want any more 
poetry, I know ; but you shall listen to this !’ and who 
will lend to the poems of the ‘ Ox-eyed Daisies’ by 
one of the Goodale sisters, or to the ‘ Frost,’ of Edith 
Thomas, a depth of expression, a loveliness of mean- 
ing, and a grace of rendering which she would never 
try to give to her own work; exclaiming, as she 
finishes, ‘I would give anything—anything—if I had 
written that myself ?’” 

There is no literary woman of the age of whom so 
little has been written as of Helen Hunt Jackson. 
She deprecated all personal notice, and her feeling 
about this is well expressed in a little essay she wrote 
on “ Literary Hysteria,” in which she says regarding 
this mania for publicity : 

“Where may be the remedy for this widespread and 
widely spreading disease among writers we do not know. 
It is not easy to keep up courageous faith that there is any 
remedy. Still, nature abhors noise and haste, andshams of 
all sorts ; quiet and patience are the great secrets of her 
force, whether it be a mountain or a soul that she would 
fashion. We must believe that sooner or later there will 
come a time in which silence shall have its dues, modera- 
tion be crowned king of speech, and melodramatic, specta- 
cular, hysterical language be considered as disreputable as 
it is silly.” 

It is too early to make any proper critical estimate 
of Helen Hunt Jackson. She was a woman as well as 
author, and her literary work is but the partial ex- 
pression of a life that was in itself greater than any- 
thing she has written. It is now an open secret that 
she was the author of the “Saxe Holm ” stories, 
Poet, novelist, and reformer, she was,—perhaps, great- 
est of all—a gocd friend, and no words can so truly 
interpret her nature as those of one of her own ex- 
quisite sonnets, entitled “ Last Words.” [Thissonnet 
was published in the INTELLIGENCER AND.JOURNAL of 
Ninth mo. 5th.—Ebs.] 


Dull people think it fortune that makes one rich 
and another poor. Is it? Yes, but the fortune was 
earlier than they think, namely in the balance or ad- 
justment between devotion to what is agreeable to- 
day, and the forecast of what will be valuable to- 
morrow.— Emerson. 
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WE MEAN TO DO IT. 
E mean todo it. Some day, some day, 
We mean to slacken this fevered rush 
That is wearing our very souls away. 
And grant to our goaded hearts a hush 
That is holy enough to let them hear 
The footsteps of angels drawing near. 


We mean to do it. Oh, never doubt, 
When the burden of daytime broil is o’er 

We’ll sit and muse, while the stars come out 
As the Patriarch sat at the open door 

Of his tent, with a heavenward gazing eye, 
To watch for the angel passing by. 


We’ve seen them afar at high noontide, 
When fiercely the world’s hot flashings beat, 
Yet never have bidden them turn aside 
And tarry awhile in converse sweet, 
Nor prayed them to hallow the cheer we spread, 
To drink of our wine and break our bread. 


We promised our hearts that when the stress 
Of the life-work reaches the longed-for close— 
When the weight that we groan with hinders less, 
We’ll loosen our thoughts to such repose 
As banishes care’s disturbing din, 
And then—we will call the angels in. 


The day that we dreamed of comes at length, 
When tired of every mocking quest, 

And broken in spirit and shorn of strength, 
We drop, indeed, at the door of rest, 

And wait and watch as the day wanes on— 
But the angels we meant to call are gone! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


MY LEGACY. 
TTP\HEY told me I was heir. I turned in haste, 
And ran to seek my treasure, 
And wondered, as I ran, how it was placed— 
If I should find a measure 
Of gold, or if the titles of fair lands 
And houses would be laid within my hands. 


I journeyed many roads; I knocked at gates; 
I spoke to each wayfarer 
I met, and said, “A heritage awaits 
Me. Art not thou the bearer 
Of news? Some message sent to me whereby 
I learn which way my new possessions lie?” 


Some asked me in—naught lay beyond their door; 
Some smiled and would not tarry, 

But said that men were just behind who bore 
More gold than I could carry ; 

And so the morn, the noon, the day were spent, 

While empty-handed up and down I went. 


At last one cried, whose face I could not see, 
As through the mist he hasted: 
“Poor child! what evil ones have hindered thee, 
Till this whole day is wasted? 
Hath no man told thee that thou art joint heir 
With one named Christ, who waits the goods to share?’ 


The one named Christ I sought for many days, 
In many places, vainly ; 
I heard men name his name in many ways, 
I saw his temples plainly. 
But they who named him most gave me no sign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine. 
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And when at last I stood before his face, 
I knew him by no token 

Save subtle air of joy that filled the place; 
Our greeting was not spoken ; 

In solemn silence I received my share, 

Kneeling before my brother and “joint heir.” 

My share! No deed of house or spreading lands, 
As I had dreamed; no measure 

Heaped with gold; my elder Brother’s hands 
Had never held such treasure. 

Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed— 

My Brother had not where to lay his head. 


My share! The right like him to know all pain 
Which hearts are made for knowing; 
The right to find in loss the surest gain ; 
To reap my joy from sowing 
In bitter tears; the right with him to keep 
A watch by day and night with those who weep. 
My share! To-day men call it grief and death ; 
I see the joy and life to-morrow; 
I thank our Father with my every breath 
For this sweet legacy of sorrow; 
And through my tears I call to each, “ Joint heir 
With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy share.” 


7. 2 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


THE NEW LESSON-LEAVES. 


A FRIEND who has been engaged in the study of 

the materials for the new lesson-leaves thus 
writes: “This work has not been undertaken one mo- 
ment too soon for our dear youth. It would be antag- 
onizing our whole testimony tothe divine fatherhood 
over all men to put such construction as the Inter- 
national lessons do upon the barbarous acts of the 
Jews of distant time. My whole religious nature re- 
volts at the misconception. In our lessons we must 
try to be moderate, and as far as possible to remem- 
ber, ‘that God himself condescends to the low estate 
of his creatures’ and they who interpret him must 
copy his leniency and forbearance. Long-suffering 
and full of compassion are the attributes of his char- 
acter.” 





THOROUGH WORK, 
A CONTEMPORARY journal says: Thereis no part of 
church work more important than that of teaching 
in the Sabbath-school. No position which requires 
more honest labor, more thorough preparation, more 
earnest prayer, or more devoted Christian living. Not 
only are we training those under our care for “their 
immortal home,” but we are training them to be men 
and women, citizens and heads of families, that they 
in their turn may teach the coming generation. And 
he who is not conscientious and thorough in his 
teaching should immediately begin a reform, or re- 
sign his position. A young man had been the teach- 
er of a class of boys fora few weeks. The sister of 
one of these boys inquired how her brother was get- 
ting on. “ Your brother?” questioned the teacher. 
“Yes, Charlie—.” “Oh,” was the reply, quite as 
though it was a thing to be proud of, “I do not know 
the names of my scholars.” Said the young girl, re- 
lating this incident, “I would not for the world tell 
Charlie this. But we have hard work to get him to 
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go toschool. He will do anything for his mother, 
and he only goes to please her.” Whata mistake 
this young man is making! What an opportunity 
for good he is losing! This boy, who “ would do any- 
thing to please his mother,” would be in the hands 
of this teacher as clay in the hands of the potter. He 
could mould him at his will for good. Yet, uncon- 
sciously, he is counteracting much of the good result 
which comes from Bible instruction by his indiffer- 
ence and lack of thoroughness. Teachers, be thor- 
ough. Thorough in the preparation of the lesson, 
thorough in keeping the class record, thorough in 
your knowledge of the dispositions, temptations and 
surroundings of your pupils, that when in the great 
day the Master shall bid you give an account of your 
stewardship, you may say with joy, “ Here are those 
whom thou hast given me.” 


—Salem First-day School Union assembled at the 
Meeting-House in Salem, N. J., on the 12th inst. 
Representatives from five schools were present with 
reports from each, which showed that there are 40 
teachers and 454 members of First-day schools within 
the limits of Salem Quarterly Meeting. The libraries 
contain 1417 volumes, which are reported as only 
partially meeting the wants of the children. Four 
hundred copies of Scattered Seeds are distributed. The 
reports and meetings evidenced a steady growth in 
numbers and interest in First-day school labor. Ten 
representatives were appointed to attend the First- 
day School Association, to be held in Philadelphia in 
Eleventh month next. 





ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


T Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Mount Pleasant, which 
began Eighth month 28th and closed on Ninth 
month 3d, the Representatives Committee reported a 
minute, (in response to a request sent them by three 
of the quarterly meetings), disapproving the water 
baptism and “ Lord’s supper.” This gave rise to ex- 
tended discussion on the afternoon of the 2d instant, 
and morning of the 3d. In its report of the discus- 
sion Friends’ Review mentions John Butler and Israel 
P. Hale as favoring the report, and D. B. Updegraff as 
opposing it. The ChristianWorker says there wasa 
debate for five hours by three of the strongest speak- 
ers in the yearly meeting. The end was that the 
minute was disapproved, “by a rising vote,” the op- 
ponents of it being about two to one. 


The proposed minute was as follows: 


We feel called upon at this time to reiiffirm the Scrip- 
tural views always held by Friends upon the subjects of 
baptism and the supper. ’ 

We believe that the baptism which appertains to the 
present dispensation is that of Christ, who baptises His 
people with the Holy Ghost, and that the true commun- 
ion is a spiritual partaking of the body and blood of Christ 
by faith. Therefore no one should be received, acknowl- 
edged or retained in the position of minister or elder 
amongst us who continues to participate in or advocate the 
necessity of the outward rite of baptism or the supper. 
Monthly meetings should enforce this rule. 


Friends’ Review makes the following report of the 
speech of D. B. Updegraff: The way out of the trou- 
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ble, is that we judge oneanothernomore. A harvest 
of disintegration is to be reaped from an attempt to 
require uniformity in doctrine. Only 41 in Indiana 
passed the act against us; the 20,000 arenot yet heard 
from. He was baptized about three years since to try 
his faith; had partaken with others of bread and 
wine fin loving remembrance of our Lord’s death, 
and for this a price is set upon our heads. He com- 
pared himself and others tothe martyrs. He believes 
in denominationalism; reads R. Barclay’s remarks 
on the disuse of the ordinances, and claims that Bar- 
clay thought it right, that those Friends who were 
conscientious about it might partake of the bread and 
wine and be baptized, and still be Friends. Baptism 
with water was not Jewish, but was instituted by 
John the Baptist; who said, “ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life.” He claims water bap- 
tism as practiced by John as belonging to the Chris- 
tian dispensation ; to separate those who received the 
declaration of John from those rejecting it. He read 
a lengthy argument in favor of water baptism, hold- 
ing the great commission to mean or include water 
baptism, and that the Apostles believed Jesus meant 
water. In arguing thus, he said that before God he 
is endeavoring to promote the best interests of the 
Society of Friends. It is high time to reiiffirm the 
practice of Christ and the Apostles in their use of 
these practices. 


In reference to the action on the ordinances, 
Friends’ Review editorially says: “ This action places 
Ohio Yearly Meeting in direct antagonism with the 
recent united declarations of New York, New Eng- 
land, and North Carolina Yearly Meetings, and of the 
Representative bodies of Indiana and Western Yearly 
Meetings. The position of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing on the same subject is well understood. Balti- 
more, we bave no doubt, will fully unite with those 
above enumerated ; and there is no reason to suppose 
any change in the feeling concerning ordinances in 
London or in Dublin Yearly Meeting. Canada, suf- 
fering somewhat under the cloud of a late separation, 
has uttered no voice on the subject. But two other 
of the codrdinate bodies, those of lowa and Kansas, 
remain to be heard from in regard toit. There needs 
therefore no ‘rising vote’ to show the painful atti- 
tude of Ohio Yearly Meeting, in accepting, for the 
first time in the history of the Society of Friends, 
the allowance of a ministry under its acknowledg- 
ment, in which it is taught that water baptism and 
the ritual partaking of bread and wine are necessary 
ordinances in every Christian church at the present 
day.” 


The statistics of Ohio Yearly Meeting show the 
number of members to be 4612, a net gain of 389. 
The Home Mission report showed a large number of 
meetings held, prisons visited and 1844 families vis- 
ited for spiritual and temporal relief. 


Moorestown, (N. J.) Meeting-House has been en- 
larged to accommodate 60 more persons. The Meet- 
ing-House at Media has been nearly doubled in size 
so as to accommodate Concord Quarter, which will be 
held there twice in the year. 
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| culiarity of Lady Dufferin’s Association is that it has 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN INDIA. 


rJ\HE need of women physicians in India has re- 

cently been brought to the notice of the profes- | 
sion through the following letter addressed by Ann 
J. Thoburn, a graduate of the Women’s College of 
Philadelphia, now in India, to Rachel L. Bodley, Dean | 
of the Faculty of the college. 


“My object in writing to you at this particular 
time is to ask your help in the securing medical 
women for India, either missionaries, or those who 
are willing to come for a specified salary, and work | 
here just as they would anywhere else. I went yes- 
terday at the request of Lady Dufferin, the wife of | 
our new Viceroy, to talk over plans for establishing | 
dispensaries and training schools for native women | 
all over India. 

“The idea was suggested to her first by the Queen 
before she left England, and now she is making an 
effort to carry the idea out. Her plan is to raise a 
fund in India, from whatever sources she can, and 
from this support the work. 

“T am not able to say what salary could be guar- 
anteed, but it would probably be equal, all things 
considered, to what an ordinary doctor would make 
at home, and then it would be an: assured income, 
which, of course is an advantage. Lady Dufferin 
says that she herself would prefer those who would 
come as missionaries, but that some object. I told 
her, what persons of more experience than myself say 
is true, that the natives will choose the missionary 
physicians in preference to the others. 

“A new hospital has just been opened in this 
place (Simla), and the surgeon in charge is anxious to 
get a lady doctor to take charge of the women’s ward, 
and one who can train classes of native women for 


| medical assistance than the stronger sex. 


| vented many thousands of years ago. 





midwives. He is willing to give $80 per month and 
a house, and as living in India is cheaper than at 
home, this sum is equal to a little more than $1000 
per year.” 


Since this letter was published, the London Times, 
in a recent issue, gives the satisfactory intelligence 
that a National Association has been established for 
the supply of medical aid to women, through women 
physicians. We give herewith the article onthe sub- 
ject. Lady Dufferin is president of the Association, 
and the Governor General its patron. Several native 
princes have promised their support ; and the inten- 
tion is to form branch societies in every province, 
with a small central committee in Calcutta. The As- 
sociation hopes to collect means for importing skilled 
female teachers from Europe and America, and by 
their assistance to train a large number of capable 
native nurses, midwives and medical practitioners. 
Scholarships will, as the opportunit arises, be foun- 





ded for the maintenance of apt pupils. In itself the 
movement is not new. A very benevolent Christian 
enterprise, styled the Zenana Mission, has longaimed 
at conferring on women, in addition to other bene- 
fits, those of European medical science. More re- 
cently the English advocates of the admittance of 
women to the medical profession have recommended 
India asa promising field for the ambitious. The pe- 


| nothing to do with theology, and that its final object 
| is the education of the women of India to furnish the 


medical attendance their sex requires. 

Every intelligent Hindoo recognizes the magni- 
tude of the evil which the Association will strive to 
amend. Male Hindoos are well aware of the advances 
of the medical art in the west. They avail themselves 
of its resources without scruple whenever they are 
able. Their women are debarred by social customs 
from consulting male practitioners, and the number 


| of competent medical women is still infinitesimal. 


Women naturally are more habitually in need of 
In India 
they remain abandoned in childbirth, and in all ex- 
tremities of sickness, to atraditional treatment which 
probably is less reasonable now than when it was in- 
In the worst 
surgical cases they cannot seek the services which are 
freely rendered in hospitals to their husbands, broth- 
ers and sons. 

Sickness to the Hindoo woman signifies condem- 
nation to a mournful solitude. Her sick bed becomes 
a prison, with little diversion but the monotonous 
gossip of zenana to which sheappertains. The griev- 


| ances of adifferent condition of life are easily exag- 


gerated. Use doubtless renders immurement ina 
zenana endurable for women in possession of moral 
health and activity. But there certainly is no mar- 
gin or superabundance of joyousness and vitality 
which will bear curtailment. A Hindoo woman so 
ailing as to be incapacitated for a share in the general 
current in the feminine society can hardly be other 
than a being to claim the keenest human pity, unless 
she is either above or below it. Competent medical 
succor is for her thrice precious, in view of the ex- 
traordinary wretchedness in which sickness plunges 
her. 


Tue work which Chris 

bring us to God and to man, to reconcile religion and 
morality, piety and humanity. It is to fill all of life 
full of the sense of God’s presence; to remove all es- 
trangements, all separation; to make the atonement 
which unifies man and God, man and man. This 
work he does, not by an outward process of civiliza- 
tion mainly, but first of all by sending this vital 
power into each individual soul. When we are wil- 
ling to follow him, when we are able to trust in him, 
then he becomes our Saviour. The love to him 
springs up naturally and necessarily in the heart. 
Then, he is as near and dear to us as the nearest and 
dearest earthly friend. When he brings us to God, 
he makes the Universal Father also near. He gives 
us a childlike piety, which prays to God without 
ceasing, as the child prattles incessantly to its mother 
all day long. Follow him, trust in him: this is the 
whole condition of his influence—James Freeman 
Clarke. 


ALL weakness falters, fumes, is full of jars, 
While Power and Peace ofttimes are reconciled. 
Frail rivulets fret. Earth, whirled amid the stars, 
Wakes not a nestled bird or slumbering child. 
— Youth’s Companion. 













From the Atlantic Monthly 
THE ORIOLE’S SONG. 
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HIS bird’s song consisted of four notes, and it is | 


curious that although there is a peculiar, rich, 
flute-like quality by which the oriole notes may be 
recognized, no two sing alike. Robins, song sparrows, 
and perhaps all other birds sing differently from each 
other, so far as I have observed, but none differ so 
greatly—in my opinion—as orioles. The four that I 
have been able to study carefully enough to reduce 
this song to the musical scale, though all having the 
same compass, arranged the notes differently in every 
case. The oriole is, of course, not limited in expres- 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
—The latest news from Professor Huxley is very dis- 
couraging. His health seems quite broken down, and he 
will most likely spend what of life is left him in Italy. A 
government pension of $6,000 is talked of. 


—An Association for the Protection of Plants has been 
started at Geneva; the object is to preserve Alpine rarities 
from the extermination with which the annually increas- 
ing number of botanists, mercenary collectors, and moun- 


| taineering tourists generally is said to menace them. The 


sion to his song. I have spoken of his cry of distress | 
or of war, which was two stonesslurred together. The | 
ordinary call, as he goes about a tree, especially a | 


fruit-tree in bloom, seeking insects over and under 
each leaf or blossom, is a single note, loud and clear. 
If a pair are on the tree together, it is the same, but 
much softer. 

An oriole that I watched in the Catskill Moun- 
tains regularly fed his mate while she was sitting, and 
as he left the nest after giving her a morsel, he ut- 
. tered two notes which sounded exactly like “ A-dieu,” 
adding, after a pause, two more which irresistibly 
said, “ Dear-y.” There was a peculiar mournfulness 
in this bird’s strain, as if he implied “ It’s a sad world ; 
a world of cats and crows and inquisitive people, and 
we may never meet again.” Perhaps it was prophetic, 
for disaster did overtake the iittle family ; a high wind 
rocked the cradle—which also was on a small maple- 
tree—so violently as to throw out the youngsters be- 
fore they could fly. The accident was remedied as 
far as possible by returning them to the nest, but 
whether they were injured by the fall I never iearned. 

Scolding is quite ready to an oriole’s tongue, and 
even squawks like a robin’s are not unknown. The 
female has similar utterances, but in those I have 
listened to her song was weaker, lacked the clear-cut 
perfection of her mate’s, and sounded like the first ef- 
forts of a young bird. In the case of those now under 
consideration, the female reproduced exactly her 
partner’s notes, only in this inferior style, which 
seemed rather unusual. The sweetest sound the ori- 
ole utters is a very low one, to his mate when near 
her, or flying away with her, or to his nestlings be- 
fore they leave the home. It isa tender, yearning 
call that makes one feel like an intruder, and as if he 
should beg pardon and retire. It is impossible to 
describe or reduce to the scale, butit is well worth 
waiting and listening for. 

Oxive THORNE MILLER. 

THOSE who understand the value of time treat it as pru- 
dent people do their money,—they make a little go a great 
way.—Hanway. ; 





THE preaching of the day does not lack eloquence, does. 


not lack earnestness, does not lack scholarship, does not lack 
vigor. But it does lack directness, boldness, frankness. It 
would be better calculated to arouse and quicken if it were 
less gentee].— Tribune. 





It is evidence of an odious spirit to be better pleased to 
detect a fault than to commend a virtue. 





projectors of the Association announce that they are going 
to cultivate the flowers of the Alps in nurseries, and sell 
them at such low rates that it will not be worth any one’s 
while to dig up the wild plants. 

—When first the oyster is born he is a simple, delicate 
dot, with his two shells upon him. For some unknown 
reason he always fixes himself on his round shell, and _ be- 
ing once fixed, he begins to grow, growing only in summer. 
An oyster shell is marked with distinct lines.. As the rings 
in the section of a trunk of a tree denote the years of 
growth, so do the markings on the shell tell how many 
years it has passed at the bottom of the sea. The beard is 
not only a breathing, but also a feeding organ. When the 
warm, calm days of June come, the oyster opens his shell, 
and, by means of his beard, begins building an additional 
story to his house. This he does by depositing very fine 
particles of carbonate of lime, till at last they form a sub- 
stanceas thin as silver paper and exceedingly fragile. Then 
he adds more and more, till at last the new shell is as hard 
as the old. ‘ 

—A number of Russians are to settle in a valley north 
of Sitka, Alaska, an agent of theirs who is now journeying 
across the continent having recently selected the site. 

—In cotton yarns dyed with aniline colors antimony is 
to be found, and, without great care in cleansing the yarn, 
enough may remain to prove injurious to the skin. 


—Glass fish-globes, paper-weights made ofa pyramid of 
glass balls, and lenses of stereoscopes have been found to 
act as a burning glass in the sun, and to set fire to paper, 
cloth, etc. Brightly tinned or nickel wash-dishes have 
been known to do the same. Such things in a house will 
bear watching. 

—Jumbo, the $300,000 elephant belonging to Barnum, 
was killed on the Grand Trunk Air-Line track half a mile 
east of St. Thomas, Ontario on the night of the 17th inst. 
His keeper was leading him along the track to load him, 
when a freight train came up behind unnoticed and ran 
him down. He was injured so badly that he died in thirty 
minutes. 

The height of Jumbo was eleven feet and a half. His 
immense bulk was such thata front view of him was about 
as imposing asa side view. Other elephants looked like 
pigmies beside him. His trunk for several feet after leav- 
ing his head was as thick as a stout man’s body. When he 
lifted his head and stretched his trunk upward, he could 
reach up twenty-six feet, or five feet higher than the largest 
of the other elephants in his owner’s extensive herd. 

—“ The passage of the Local Option Bill,” says the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitutton (Dem.), “is a monument of the en- 
durance of one man. J.G. Thrower, in 1867, organized in 
Atlanta a lodge of Good Templars. He announced that 
Georgia would yet be a temperance state. Through good 
and evil report, and discouragements which would have 
disheartened a less sanguine man, he kept at work. He 
pushed others into the leadership in order to compel them 
to work, keeping himself well in the background. He 
spent his own money freely, and richly deserves the suc- 
cess which has followed his labors. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE State Fair of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 
ty has been open in this city, during the week. The ex- 
hibits in some departments are very large. 

DorMAN B. EATON, one of the three Civil Service Com- 
missioners, (and chairman of the Board), has resigned. The 
pressure to break up the operations carried on by the 
Board, under the Civil Service law, is very strong, many 
Democrats desiring the President to remove Republican 
officials immediately. 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 361, which 
was 27 less than during the previous week, and 22 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. 
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There | 


were 43 by consumption, 11 by diphtheria, and 21 by ty- | 


phoid fever. 


THE Governor of Georgia has signed the State Local 
Option bill. Under it any county can have an election on 
the question on petition of nine-tenths of the voters, It is 


said there are 100 Prohibition counties in Georgia, but none | 
of them includes any of the five large cities, Atlanta, Ma- | 


con, Savannah, Augusta and Columbus. 


Work has been resumed in the coal mines at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, where the massacre of Chinese occurred. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Co., which owns the mines, is | 


determined that the Chinese shall continue to be employed, 
and U. S. troops will protect them. 
a few white men, are working. 

In Texas, very heavy rains, last week, did damage to 
the cotton crops. 


SERIOUS prairie fires have occurred in Dakota, and the 


Abont 100 of them, and | 


vit 


A REVOLUTION has occurred at Philippopolis, in Rume- 
lia, a province of Turkey, the people declaring themselves 
independent and demanding annexation to the adjoining 
nationality of Bulgaria. There is much concern expressed 
in European diplomatic circles, lest this should involve the 
different countries and cause a rupture of the peace. 

THE controversy between Spain and Germany over the 
possession of the Caroline Islands, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, is not settled, but the present feeling between the 
two countries is pacific, so far as appears on the surface. 
Spain has been making warlike preparations, however, and 
has bought in England two warships. 


MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL: ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENT. 
In response to the appeal for the school at Mt. Pleasant, S. 
C., destroyed by the late cyclone: 
E. Webster, 


é ‘ ? ‘ ; ‘ 5.00 
Jos. Bacon, . 10.00 
J.T. Williams . 20.00 

| A Mite, 2.00 
Sympathy, : a 2.00 


wheat crop ona hundred farms, between Jamestown and | 


Bismarck, is reported to be burned. 
Dickinson and Steele as in the neighborhood of bad fires. 


Other dispatches name | 


SMALL-POX continues bad in Montreal, and has spread | 


from there. Many cases are reported from Toronto. The 


deaths in Montreal and suburbs, from this disease, on the 
2ist, numbered 36. It is said that those dying by it are al- 
most entirely French Canadians, and of the whole number 
last week only twenty-one were over ten years of age. 
The physicians explain this by the fact that the crusade 
against compulsory vaccination was 
French Canadians ten years ago. 


started among the | 


THROUGHOUT Spain, on the 2ist, there were 759 new | 


cases of cholera, and 270 deaths. The disease prevails 
frightfully in southern Italy, especially in Sicily. 


In the | 


city of Palermo alone, on the 21st, there were 214 new cases | 


and 175 deaths. Thirty thousand persons have fled from 
the city ; all the shops are closed and the streets are almost 
deserted. There is great scarcity of food and water, and 
the epidemic is increasing with frightful rapidity. The 
sanitary officials are attacked by the people every time they 
attempt to disinfect the houses where the disease prevails, 
and meet with great difficulty in carrying on their work. 
A large force of military has been sent by the Italian gov- 
ernment to maintain order and enforce sanitary rules. 

TREMENDOUS rains in southern Spain are reported, 
causing floods and loss of property. At Cartagena the water 
was seven feet deep around the city walls. 


U.S. ConsuL Tzschuck, at Vera Cruz, reports that the 


yellow fever epidemic at that place has been very malig- | 


nant, about 50 per cent. of the cases proving fatal. 

W. E. GLADSTONE is reported as much improved in health. 
He has issued an address to the voters of Great Britain, ex- 
plaining the Liberals’ programme, and its tendency is con- 


ceded to be to compose the differences that have existed in 
the party. 


D. D. Wright, N. Y., 


‘ ; 25.00 
| W. P. Bancroft, Wilmington, 25.00 
Tacie P. Willetts, N. Y., 25.00 
E. C. per J. Comly, 2.00 

| A Friend, J 5.00 
Jos. Kinsey, Cin., O., 10.00 
H. W. Sterling, 40.00 
James Lafetra, . p 4 : . : 10.00 
M. A. Griscom, ‘ é ; = : ; 10.00 
L. H. Hall, West Chester, 5.00 
Thos. Foulke, N. Y. 25.00 
Wm. J. Hall, 5.00 
Jesse Cleaver, 5.00 
Jos. Turnpenny, 10.00 
D. F. Wharton, 50.00 
$291.00 


H. M. LAING, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 17th, 1885. 


NOTICES. 


*,% Quarterly and other meetings in the Ninth"month 
will occur as follows: . 
29th. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Indiana. 
“ Canada, H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ontario. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month, as follows: 
27th. Warrington, Pa. 





*,* The “Lesson Leaves” prepared by direction of the 
First-Day School General Conference are now ready for dis- 


| tribution, and will be sent free of cost toall superintendents 


of First-Day Schools whose addresses have been received. 
If any have been omitted, or not fully supplied, please ad- 
dress, at once, L. H. Hall, Box 97, West Chester, Pa. 





*,* A Conference on Temperance, under the care of the 
quarterly meeting’s committee, will be held at Friends’ 


| meeting-house North Sixth street, Reading, on First-day, 


Ninth month 27th, at 3 P. M. : 
Some of the committee expect to attend Friends’ meet- 
ing in the morning. 





*,#* Haddonfield First-Day School Union meets in Had- 
donfield Meeting-House, Seventh-day, Ninth month 26th, 
at10A..M. All are invited. ; 

*,* Edwin H. Coates will attend a Temperance Meeting 
at Little Britain meeting-house, Lancaster Co., Pa., on 
First-day afternoon, the 4th of 10th month, at 3, P. M. 
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LypiA A. Murpnry, RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JospBInG ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff' St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


Plain and Fancy Milliner. 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 Franklin St., 2 doors bel. Green, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER, 


PRIEND'S HOME FOR CHILDREN. 

4011 Aspen Street West Philadelphia. 
Arrangements have been made for their Third Annaul Trip to 
Mauch Chunk and Switch Back, Third-Day (Tuesday,) 10th Mo. 
(October) 13th, 1885. Trains for the Hudson and Switch Back 
leave Ninth and Green Sts., 7.30 A.M., stopping at Columbia 
Avenue, 16th Street, Tioga, Wayne Junction and Jenkintown. 
| Tickets good from Manayunk, Germantown and intermediate 


’ | Stations, and for either Trip. 
TRE REMEDY =<——=, 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
OFFICE: 603 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Special Attention given to Serving Families. 


’ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. | 


The most effective combination of a pure tonic, wholesome WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


laxative, refreshing febrifuge and powerful anti-bilious agent at 
present known. It affords immediate and permanent relief in - 
cases of chronic constipation, biliousness, stomach complaint, | IF $5.00 is sent er by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
nervous depression, fever, headache, heartburn and fiatulency. | Check, or Post-Office Order, we will send any one of the following 
Its pleasant taste and certain action make it a favorite household | orders:—Order No. 1; We will send 6 pounds of good Black, Green, 
remedy. Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roasted 
Sold by all Druggists. | Coffee. Order No.2; We will send pounds of good mild, or 
‘ strong roasted Coffee. Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
good lack, Green, Ja ae a. —, — Fy of 4 
‘ | m or strong ee. er No. 4; We will send 2 
Our Healthful Home. | pounds of real mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
' Club together and get one of these orders, and we will divide it to 
INVALIDs can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatoriom at any suit the club, sending it all to one address. To those who wish to 
time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. We | purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and | tion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely ked and sent by ex- 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. | press or freight, whichever is ordered. Samples of any of the 
Dr. A. SmiTH is very successful in healing the sick, with his | above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find | please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
| 
| 
| 








a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, dress, 
WM. INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 


A. SMITH, M. D., 
Our HEALTHFUL HoME, Reading, Pa. 31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Departme: . ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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